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OFF THE SKELLIGS. 



CHAPTER I. 

" As proper men as ever trod 
Upon neafs leather." — JuUtM C€B$ar, 

About seven o'clock I looked out and found 
we were getting very near Valencia. My 
poor patient, who was in constant pain, ex- 
pressed a wish to be carried on deck, and I 
was not sorry for this, as I had the children 
to dress and feed before they could be sent on 
shore. 

Brand, however, who came in with the 
captain of the yacht to assist Mr. Dickson on 
deck, told me that " master " intended to keep 
the children on board, and only send the other 
passengers and the sailors on shore : a good 
breakfast was to be prepared for them at the 
inn, for we had not provisions and accommo- 
dation enough. 
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Accordingly I went to help Mrs. Brand in 
dressing the women : to some we gave a 
shawl, to others a cloak, and I had to take off 
the muslin gown I was wearing for a poor 
girl who was almost in rags. 

The old Irishwoman was very weak ; but 
as I helped her to array herself in a dark 
>vinter gown, that I had altered for her in the 
night, while listening to the story of the raft, 
she showed that she had some strength left in 
her voice ; and when I plied her afterwards 
with tea and bread and butter, she called down 
all sorts of incongruous blessings on me from 
the Virgin and the saints. 

" May ye have heaps of lovers, ma'am dear ; 
may your husband be a Lord High Admiral, 
and bring ye boat-loads of jewels and hand- 
some things.' 

At eight o'clock we came alongside the 
wharf, and as I wanted very much to see both 
Crayshaw and Brandon I darted up on deck, 
holding np as well as I could the train of a 
white alpaca gown that I was wearing; for 
my morning dresses were all gone. It. was 
trimmed with apple-green ribbons, and was 
far too fine for the occasion. 

A basket of fresh vegetables and flowers 
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was already on board, showing that I was but 
just in time. As I passed it, I lifted out some 
roses and stood shading my eyes with them, 
for the low sunbeams dazzled me. 

I saw several men about to land, and one 
sitting on a deck seat who I was instantly sure 
must be " the dandy Crayshaw ; " not that 
there was anything of the dandy about him, 
but that he was manifestly so handsome that 
whatever he wore would appear to become 
him. 

Brand was standing beside him, holding a 
brown glove and a pair of glove-stretchers, 
and no doubt had assisted at his toilet, having 
had two wardrobes to choose it from. He 
looked fatigued, but most peacefully happy. 
One of his hands was disabled for the present; 
but he was safe, he was clean, and he had 
breakfasted. 

He pulled off his hat with his left hand, 
and, if I had felt any doubt as to his identity, 
his tone of voice when I answered his 
"greeting would instantly have betrayed him. 
As I sat down by him, his eye was caught by 
the flowers, and he said something about the 
rose of England : he had always thought of it 
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as a pink flower, but he perceived, looking at 
the flowers and at me, that it was white. 

I proposed to put one of the rose-buds into 
his coat for him, and he looked pleased^ but 
said nothing; perhaps he thought it was a 
common custom in these islands for girls to 
go about decorating strangers with the 
national flower. It was not the first time I 
had put a flower into that coat. It wa^ one 
belonging to Tom, and I knew there was a 
little band below one of the button-holes for 
confining the stalk. Mr. Brandon, he told 
me, had not yet come on deck ; but the 
captain was with my uncle, making arrange- 
ments for the passengers and the crew to 
land. I should like to have spoken to him, 
but the girls were beginning to come on deck, 
and one, I was told, had no shoes to land in, 
so I went down to find a pair for her. Theii* 
poor array had been sorely damaged in the 
drying, and when the last pair of feet had 
been fitted with some embroidered slippers I 
came up again, and was only just in time to 
see the American captain, who had already 
landed, standing hat in hand oA the quay, 
with his men behind him, acknowledging the 
cheer firom the yacht. 
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The women were then sent on shore to the 
inn, and we sailed into the middle of the 
harbour, where we cast anchor, and I had a 
good break&st on deck; for the chief cabin 
was in a state of great confusion, and my own 
cabin was occupied. It was a beautiful 
summer morning, warm and calm ; the lovely 
rocky coast appeared to cut itself holes in the 
eky, and the dazzling water was so brimful of 
light that one could not look at it. Just as I 
had finished this breakfast (which I shall 
never forget, for I had never been really 
hungry in my life before, and did not know 
how delicious a thing is eating in such 
circumstances), I heard a strange voice in my 
cabin, and straightway proceeding thither I 
found that Tom had been ashore, had brought 
a surgeon on board, and they were standing 
together by my sailor's berth. Mrs. Brand, 
who was very tired, was gone to rest; but 
Brand and I produced various things that the 
surgeon wanted — sponges, warm water, &c., 
and at his desire we held them for him 
while he examined the injured arm. 

My sailor was awake, and staring at us all 
with such evident surprise as gave his 
features almost a ludicrous expression — 
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singed, bruised, and scratched as he was, it 
was hard to say what he might have been like 
under other circumstances, but I could not 
help perceiving that when he looked at me he 
appeared excessively disconcerted. I did not 
see any reason for this — I was not at aU 
disconcerted myself: a girl no older than I 
was had left Ipswich to be a nurse in King's 
College Hospital, and why should not I do a 
little nursing too, when it had come in my 
way so naturally? 

"Well," said the doctor, as with great 
difficulty the poor man wrenched himself 
round so as to face us, " I hope, my man, you 
feel yourself able to acquiesce in the will of 
Providence ?" 

The man looked at him. " I feel nothing 
of the sort," he answered bluntly, at the same 
time turning, with a grimace of pain, to suit 
the surgeon's convenience. " If you had 
asked me whether I felt grateful," he 
presently added, " I should have answered 
heartily ' Yes ; ' but if fire and water had 
both done their worst on me, I could but have 
acquiesced." ' 

The doctor on this unexpected retort, 
looked a little crest-fallen; for the tone of 
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it was to the last degree hoarse, and the 
manner of it was irascible. I was delighted, 
for I have always thought it very impertinent 
in the educated classes to be so fond of 
driving morals home to those whom they 
consider beneath them. 

" Well, my man," he muttered, " just as 
you please." 

In the meantime Tom had retreated, and I 
did not like to have Mrs. Brand called, for I 
knew how timorous and tearful she was ; so 
when the surgeon said, " Who is to attend to 
this arm for the future ? " I replied, " I believe 
I shall, if you will be good enough to tell me 
how." 

" You shall ? Very well, ma'am ; you think 
it won't frighten you — make you nervous ? " 

" No. I hope such a bum on my own arm 
would not frighten me ; why should I then be 
afraid of it on another person's? " 

" That," said ,the patient, faintly and with 
another gimace, " has very little to do with 
it." I knaw it had not almost as soon as the 
foolish words were spoken; Tor when I saw 
the drops of perspiration stand on his fore- 
head, and his features redden with pain, I felt 
my heart and courage sink; but I recovered 
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myself presently, and stood by till the surgeon 
had finished, and had given me his instructions. 

The man looked at me several times. I 
was quite aware that he had seen my 
momentary failure of courage: he was an' 
observant fellow. I thought his last remark, 
though perfectly true, was uncalled for; but 
then, as I repeated to myself, he was an 
American ! 

He complained of violent pain and stiff- 
ness across his shoulders, and was desired to 
remain all day in his berth. His other hand 
was then ^looked at. Lashing ropes had 
taken the skin off the palm; but it was 
declared that nothing more was the matter 
with it, excepting that the salt water had 
caused some irritation. I was rejoiced at 
this; there was at least only one hurt for 
me to attend to, and I obeyed with a degree 
of alacrity that I was ashamed of when the 
surgeon said he had done with me, and would 
trouble me to tell my brother he was now 
ready for the clean shirt that he had proposed 
to lend the patient. 

Yes ! I went out of the cabin quicker than 
there was any need for, and being very tired 
] had no sooner delivered the message than I 
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curled myself up in the comer of a settee, 
fell fast asleep, and never woke till a rush of 
water broke the stillness and told me that we 
were leaving the harbour. 

Uncle Rollin and Tom were both in the 
cabin, and when I woke and looked up the 
former said, " Well, well, no wonder she was 
tired ; she was not at all in the way during 
the night, — was she, Tom?" 

"Quite the contrary," answered Tom, 
pleasantly ; and men are so apt to look on 
women as encumbrances at sea, that this 
admission more than contented me. 

I was told that we had put the doctor on 
shore ; Jie was an Englishman, and had come 
with an excursion party from Killaraey. 
" He had said the children were very w^ak, 
and ought to have food every two hours — 
and — and — I'm sure 1 forget his name," my 
uncle continued, "but it seems hQ mainly 
wants rest, food, and care, so I shall not put 
them on shore for the present." 

I went softly to my cabin with some soup 
for the children ; the door was propped open, 
and I saw my sailor in his berth, and Mrs. 
Brand nodding on a seat fast asleep ; both 
the children were asleep also ; and I set down 
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the soup, and stole softly to my own berth ; 
for it vexed me to the heart to think that I 
had been overcome by that drowsy fit, and 
had not spoken to any one respecting the 
little infant whom I had laid there. 

I opened the curtains, intending to look at 
it and lay my hand on its pure white fore- 
head ; but to my surprise it had been re- 
moved : there was a slight depression on the 
pUlow, but the babe, was gone. 

** Miss Graham." 

I closed the curtain, and went to my 
patient. It was he who had spoken ; but 
clean surroundings and brushed hair had 
made another man of him ; he was not quite 
so hoarse either : rest and food had partly 
restored his voice. 

I asked if he knew anything of this re- 
moval. He said yes, that the captain had 
come in before the surgeon left ; that he had 
mentioned the subject, and the surgeon had 
landed in charge of the babe, and with all 
proper directions. 

He told me that he had breakfasted ; and 
in reply to my question, said he did not want 
anything, unless I would be kind enough to 
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examine his jacket and see whether there was 

a book in it. 

« 

This singed and soaked garment lay on the 
floor : I picked it up and brought it to the 
side of his berth. First came out a short bit 
of tobacco-pipe ; then a knife ; lastly, a 
shabby book, blistered atid bulging with sea- 
water. 

I felt sorry to see how completely I had 
cut the poor man's jacket to pieces ; for I 
knew it was the only upper garment he 
possessed, and as I turned it over I said — 

" I am afraid this jacket is quite spoilt." 

He smiled and answered gently, * Oh, it is 
of no consequence ; I dare say your brother 
will lend me something to^land in." 

Fancy a sailor dressed up in Tom's clothes ! 
My brother, indeed ! I was surprised at the 
man's quiet assurance. This was American 
equality truly ; and when he added, " And if 
the same kind hand to which so many of us 
are. indebted will produce a pair of scissors to 
trim my hair," I felt my cheeks glow with 
discomfort. I could not wait on this sailor so 
comfortably, if he smiled in my face and 
asserted such perfect equality. 
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" My maid shall bring you a pair of 
scissors,'' I answered, speaking as gently as I 
could, but gravely ; and I was moving away 
when he said in haste — 

" Excuse me, have I annoyed you ? " 

Nowhere on land is so much difference 
acknowledged between the employ^ and the 
employer as there is in every vessel at sea. 
Discipline forbids the " man before the mast " 
to assert equality. I did not then know that 
this was just as much the case in American 
ships — I thought perhaps it was not, and felt 
vexed with myself; for what right in such a 
case had I to be offended? So Brand at that 
moment coming in with a message to me, I 
sent him for the scissors ; and when the man 
repeated, "I have annoyed you," I replied, 
" If so, it is only because I am not accustomed 
to the manners of Americans : they differ so 
much from ours." 

" In what respect? " he asked, and he looked 
puzzled. 

I was a little frightened, but could not now 
withdraw from the discussion. 

" English sailors all speak to ladies as that 
one did whom you have just seen," I answered. 

The look of surprise increased : but yet he 
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seemed to catch a part of my meaning in- 
stantly, for he replied, — 

"He did not speak with half the respect 
that I feel — ^madam (this last word he added 
doubtfully, and as an after-thought). I had 
not expected such an answer, and began to 
feel puzzled in my turn. " Here is your 
book," I said, handing it ; and as I glanced 
at him I encountered, instead of the respect 
he had mentioned, a countenance in which 
amusement seemed to be struggling with a 
kind of tender admiration. 

No one had ever looked so at me before — 
no, never in my life ; and I was ashamed of 
myself to feel how it made me blush (oh, how 
could I have been so foolish?); and what 
was worse, the man was actually aware of my 
confusion, and meant to help me out of the 
scrape ; he said, — 

"I am not a sailor nor an American — 
madam,'' again added doubtfully, "but I feel 
the justice of your remarks. Very few of us 
can claim equality with one of your sex and 
character, it is so much above us." 

" Here is your book," I interrupted hastily. 
" There was no inequality thought of but that 
of station — ^a trifling one, which I only wished 
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to have admitted, because it makes it easier 
for me to offer vou mv assistance/* 

I laid the book on his counterpane, intend- 
ing to withdraw, feeling thoroughly worsted 
and puzzled as to whom and what this man 
might be ; but the swelled leaves fell open, and 
I saw that it was a Greek Testament. Quite 
involuntarily a slight expression of surprise 
escaped me, and, relieved at anything which 
changed the subject, I said, — 

*' This is a Greek book ; is it yours ? " 
" Yes, it is;" he answered, and with ready 
tact he did not add the " madam." 
'' You are an educated man, then.' 
The same smile shone in his eyes, and 
aoften^ed the corners of his mouth. 
'' Does that surprise you? " he asked. 
'* Very much indeed: I believed you were 
one of the sailors." 

I saw that I had made mvself ridiculous, 
but that he was indulgent towards my youth. 
He, however, did not refrain from laughing, 
and 1 laughed too ; but though it was at my- 
self, I ^Ym relieved at the turn things had 
taken. We both became grave again suddenly; 
be, probably, from politeness; I, because J 
remeuibercd that, hfter all, he was a perfect 
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stranger to me. In grasping the book, he had 
forgotten the blistered hand, and now dropped 
it hastily; upon which I took it up and skid, 
" You cannot hold this Testament? I shall be 
happy to read some chapters for you." 

His eyes opened wider as he lay, and he 
looked very much surprised ; but he said not 
a word. 

"Where shall I read? '' I inquired. 

He asked for a chapter in Hebrews ; and I 
read it, and the two following ones. I should 
have stopped sooner, but for the knowledge 
that, if I looked up, I must encounter his eyes. 
Tlie task was a pleasant one too: I had not 
read Greek aloud for some time, and the effect 
of it, and that time and that place, was strange, 
even to myself. The last time I had read it 
was with my dear old master at school: now 
I was my own mistress — it was even my turn 
to minister. 

It was a daring thing to read Greek to a man 
and a scholar, and I had done it of my own 
accord in order to escape from the awkward- 
ness of further conversation, or of a precipitate 
retreat. I felt all this strongly at first f but, 
as the reading advanced, the wonderful 
interest of the subject made me forget myself^ 
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and as I read more seriously, my listener 
became more and more still. 

The third chapter, which was the tenth of 
Hebrews, came to an end at last ; and as it was 
finished, the first verse I had read recurred to 
my thoughts, and seemed to echo in my ears 
— " Now of the things which we have spoken" 
this is the sum." This ! what was thisl Why, 
that we had such a High Priest as we needed 
— one whose sacrifice had been accepted. 
What then? We must " hold fast this faith," 
and be thankful. It seemed to me, as I sat 
there silently, that I did hold it fast — I did 
believe that Christ had saved this lost world 
and me; but then what had followed? My 
eyes glanced on at the next chapter : the 
result described had not followed. It was a 
chapter which often disturbed me. " By faith," 
it said, " Abel offered a more excellent sacrifice. 
By faith Noah prepared an ark. By faith 
Abraham, when he was tried, ofifered up Isaac ; 
and he that had received the promises offered 
up his only begotten son." 

Wonderful truths these. Where was my 
sacrifice ? Was it ready when it should be 
called for ? If it was not ready as a proof of 
my faith, how could I hope that I possessed 
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any ? To believe that if God called on me to 
make a sacrifice I could not do it, was, as I 
knew, in itedf^ a proof of this want of faith in 
Him ; for I had read expressly that faith is the 
gift of God ; why did I not believe, then, that 
He would' give it me, and make me able to 
receive it,' especially as he is a God who, when 
asked, gi^ethlibei^lly, and upbraideth not? 

It is a remarkable thing, and I have noticed 
it too often to think I can have been deceived, 
that moods of mind, and sometimes even 
thoughtb, will occasionally pass from one per- 
A , son to another, while both are silent, almost as 
distinctly as they can be conveyed by words. 
So that day, as my thoughts went in and in, 
searching for the faith they hardly dared to 
find, my eyes at last encountered those of my 
companion : he was quite as much absorbed 
as myself, and seemed to rouse himself with 
difficulty, and said very slowly, — 

" Thank you — ^when a man has just escaped 
from what seemed inevitable death, those 
chapters take a more solemn meaning for him. 
There was something so real in Paul's religion ; 
he was not afraid to say, * If these things are 
so, what manner of persons ought we to be? ' 
" I should have thought the more diflScult 
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thing to say was, What manner of thmgs are 
we to do? 

" That was included in a ni^ind like his. The 
doing is an inevitable result of the being. And 
yet/' he went on, touching very nearly on my 
thought, " the particular line that should be 
taken up, the particular sacrifice to be made, 
is not always a problem easily solved. The 
more free a man is to do as he chooses, the 
more difficulty in offering the sacrifice that 
God demands, and not one of his own invent- 
ing. But some people have a^ way of thinking 
that what they are about must be pleasing to 
God, if only it is unpleasant enough to them- 
selves. And then," he continued, "if we do 
give up a few years or a few pounds, how 
mean we are about it ! Some of us, in our 
prayers, can even ask God to enable us to do 
YET MORE, flaunting our charity, as it were, 
in the face of our Maker. I have done it my- 
self," he added slowly, and as if the remeln- 
brance of it astonished him. 

" Oh, but St. Peter was beforehand with 
us there," I answered. " I have often thought 
how mean it was in him to remind our Lord 
that he had left all, and to ask what he was 
to have iu return for this great act." 
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"When all he had to forsake," said my 
patient, "^was his share in a rotten old tub of 
a fishing-boat, and those nets that he had not 
finished mending. I should not wonder if, 
on the whole, he was glad when he reflected 
that he had not mended all the holes. He 
was content to give them up; but, as he was 
not to use them again, it was not such a heart- 
break to leave them torn as whole." He 
laughed and went on, " At least, that is the 
sort of feeling I have had now and then." 

I thought this willingness to talk of his 
meannesses, and his feelings in general, was 
most likely in consequence of the extreme 
danger he had just escaped from. People 
forget their shyness and their reserves at such 
times. As for me, I liked his straightforward 
openness ; it suited my humour and his cir- 
cumstances. ' 

" And yet," I answered, speaking up for St. 
Peter, " the boat and the nets were all he had; 
and so they were as much as any of us can 
give." 

" Certainly," he replied, " and we must all 

be willing to give everything. Nothing is so 

little worth while, even here, as being religious 

by halves. It's not worth while looking out 

c 2 
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s. _ 

for heaven on the whole, and yet going as 
near the edge of hell as we dare, and as we 
can find footing. What we want is a heedless 
daring and a wise improvidence the other 
way. The right man to follow any cause, let 
it be what it will, is he who loves it well 
enough to fling to it everything he has in the 
world, and then think that not enough, and so 
fling himself after it. This last item often 
weighs down the scales held in heaven, and 
the man gets what he gave himself for. 
God concludes the bargain, and accepts the 
pay. These things are reflections of the great 
sacrifice — 'Lo, I come.' And the need for 
self-sacrifice is so completely the law of the 
world, that it is not merely in religious matters 
that we must give all, or get nothing. K we 
want to do any great good to our fellow- 
creatures, though it be solely a temporal good, 
it is just the same. Give yourself and all you 
have, and most likely you will get it ; give 
half, and you get nothing worth mentioning." 

" I wonder what you give," I thought; and 
then I said aloud, " Do you think St. Paul 
expected the world to last as long as it has 
done?' 

" No," he answered, '* nor (if he had known 
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that it would last to this epoch) that he would 
have pictured to himself such a world as this 
is/' 

*' Because he would naturally expect that all 
Christians were to be like the first," I replied ; 
" instead of which, if he could see us 
now " 

" Welt ! If he could see us now, Miss 
Graham? " 

" He would perhaps suppose that we were 
not Christians at all." 

*' Indeed ! — ^yet he had a good deal of that 
most excellent gift of charity." 

" I hope, if our Saviour came, He would 
acknowledge a great many of us as Christians. 
But Taul ! — I cannot see how Paul could. He 
could not see into our hearts, or make allow- 
ance for circumstances. I think he would be 
very indignant with us. Perhaps he would 
consider Christianity to be extinct, and want 
to found it over again. And, you know, we 
could not argue with kim about .apostolic 
succession." 

"That would be very awkward," said my 
patient, and to my surprise he laughed; " but 
I tnink you would find," he added, " that we 
should all come in for his censure with mor- 
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tifying equality. We should see the wonderful 
balance weighted again, and learn which 
weighs heaviest — light or love. I must 
remind you, though that if St. Paul came 
" again he would find some virtues among us, 
that, if all Christians had been like the first, 
could have no longer any assistance." 

"Would he?" 

" Certainly ; for if the world had been 
thoroughly Christian, there would by this 
time be no oppression, nor ignorance, nor 
squalor, nor crime. The whole having been 
done, Paul would have found us either attend- 
ing to our own concerns, or waiting to see 
what was to be done next.'' 

" But, if we were all Christians, are you 
sure that there would be no more poverty?" 

" Certainly not — that is, if (as we are 
pleased to suppose) we were such Christians 
as the first ; for their crowning virtue was the 
conquering of their selfishness, and selfishness 
is the vice which stands in the world's light 
at present. Instead of subduing poverty by 
helping and inducing the poor to go out and 
inherit the earth, many of us wish to keep 
them crowded here, because their poverty is 
their inducement to labour for us rich. Why, 
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if the Bwamis in the weaving and the spinning 
world are to be thinned, who will bring a 
revenue to the cotton-lord ? If the crowded 
alley is to be deserted, who will make our 
shirts and our. gowns? and if at the parish 
school we bring up all the children to fly like 
nestlings as soon as they are fledged, where 
are our houseraaids and nursemaids and cook- 
maids to coma^from? Am I bound to reap 
my own com^because a long way off a field 
lies fallow, that starving Jem Brown migfht 
reap for himself, if I would send him to it? 
Must my wife dress herself, because she has 
taught her pretty maid to sail for a place 
where she can be her own mistress ? Mitft :piy 
daughter sit in the nursery, and sing heJtHltle 
brothers and sisters to sleep, because the 
village ixiaidens grow too wise through her 
lessons to do the work of mv house, and wish 
to go away, and be welcomed to houses of 
their own? No; truly God made my servant 
what he is ; God placed me over him: let him 
work — ^it is his duty; let me play — it is my 
birthright ; and let none of us presume to 
wish that God had placed us otherwise ! That 
is what people say — at least, a great many of 
them." 
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" Because I wish to know who you are." 

He pushed the Testament towards me with 
his bettier hand, and said, " Perhaps I feel the 
same curiosity as to you : first, a brave lady 
waiting in the night on the dead and the 
living — " 

" Oh, it is easy to do anything when one is 
excited/' 

"Is it? so much the better; and then — " 

" And then a silly girl, I suppose, taking 
for granted that you must needs be a sailor — 
a man before the mast — and also afraid to 
look at a bum." 

"Having previously declared that she 
should not be afraid to bear it." 

" I think so still." 

" And then reading Greek; and now — " 

I was looking at the fly-leaf. Yes, it was 
as I had expected: there stood the name — 
" Giles Brandon ! " 

' " I hope my name does not displease you," 
said my patient quietly. 

It pleased me at my ve-ry heart; but I did 
not say anything, only laid the book down 
again, and went to the berth of one of the 
children who had just awoke. 

The little three-year-old cherub had not 
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forj>\^tten her " banyan '' days, and, holding 
imt her chubby arms, said, **0h, please, I 
>vant sonto pudding." 

I \vr«p|H^d her in a shawl, and took her into 
tho ohiof cabin, where were Tom and my 
undo ; and while we sent Brand to feteh her 
Honio tru\nor, I s:ud, ** Wliy did you not tell 
nio that w«s Mr* Urandon?" 

** Mow wuld I supjxvse you did not know 
it?'* \vju^ his not unuatund answer. As he 
mu^ko, ho \Ynii adnuring the child's rosy little 
foot^ holdiujj it in his hand. 

* I ^hall hrtvo to change l>erths with you to- 
night/* ho piYsontly s;vid. ** Of aU things I 
ilivsliko boing no^u* jHH>plo when they are ill." 

•* 1 do not u\ind it in the legist. I wish to 
bo aWo to attend to them." 

** ()h, Bnuul must do all that to-night,'* said 
Tom ; ** mid if vou cmi do it in the day, well 
and good. I couldn t*" 

*' Pooh ! " said mv uncle, mistakinsc the 
drift of our wonls. ** I am very srlad that 
Dorothea is not lackadaisical. If this Mr. 
Brandon were a young man, there might be 
some excuse, but he looks old enough to be 
her father. *' 

" His face is scorched and swollen,*' said 
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Tom, *' but I do not think he can be more 
than forty." 

Some cold rice-pudding now appeared, and 
my little darling made with hands and tongue 
demonstrations of ecstacy. I began to feed 
her, and in the midst of the meal Mrs. Brand 
appeared with a frock, made of part of a 
gown which I had given her in the .morning 
to cut up for the children. 

She had been very diligent. 

"It is all cobbled up, ma'am," she said, 
" and so is the petticoat; but they will do for 
the present." 

"Oh! it is beautiful, Mrs. Brand; and the 
next time my uncle and Mr. Graham go on 
deck, we will wash and dress the children 
here." 

'' Which is as much as to say, that the 
sooner we go the better," observed my uncle. 

Mrs. Brand had been so busy that she 
had forgotten her usual discontent ; but now 
she suddenly^ remembered a new source of 
sorrow. 

" And whatever is to be done," quoth she, 
" if we don't soon go into port, I'm sure I 
don't know ; for our young lady has hardly a 
thing left to wear. Her gowns, her white 
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petticoats, her pocket-handkerchers gone to 
the Irish folks; and these pretty ones, and 
that blessed little cerpse that I'm sure I 
haven't a word to say against.'' 

My uncle on hearing this looked aghast, and 
I said, — 

" I think you and I can arrange this little 
matter without troubling the gentlemen about 
it." 

" Have you parted with much, Dorothea? " 
said my uncle. 

" Not with much, uncle, that was of use at 
sea." 

"Why, lor'. Miss Graham, your good 
purple coburg and that excellent black cloth 
cloak." 

"Well, we will talk of this some other 
time: that cloak was very unbecoming to 
me." 

" Would ten pounds set the damage right?" 
asked my uncle of Mrs. Brand. 

"Yes, uncle ; and five pounds I still have 
left of my allowance, s Now, Mrs. Brand, go 
and fetch the other child ; I hear her crying." 

"Ten pounds you shall have," said my 
uncle very angrily, just as if he was decreeuig 
me a punishment. I did not want him to find 
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me such an expense just as first, but it was 
of no use disputing the point, so I thanked 
him with as good a grace as I could, and re- 
solved that Mrs. Brand should have a scolding 
for her interference on the first convenient 
opportunity. 

The gowns I had given away were of very 
little use at sea. A black silk, a blue one, 
and the brown-hoUand afPair that Mrs. Brand 
had made for me while I was ill, were all I 
now cared to retain, excepting some muslins 
which I kept to wear on shore ; for a starched 
muslin becomes limp directly at sea, and most 
colours ^de, so there was no self-denial in 
what 1 had done. 

In came Brand with a roast chicken, bread- 
sauce, and green peas ; and Mrs. Brand with 
the other child, who was very cross and hard 
to please, did not want to be dressed,"did not 
want any dinner, did not think the chief cabin 
was at all a pretty place — no, and did not 
mean to be good. 

The roasted chicken, etc., were intended 
for Mr. Brandon, and Tom volunteereci to go 
and give him his dinner. Brand following with 
the tray, and my uncle marching in brimful 
of hospitality, and probably bent on making 
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his guest eat and drink more than was good 
for him. 

''It's the queerest thing I ever knew, 
ma'am," said Mrs. Brand, "that our name 
should be Brand, and the gentleman's name 
Brandon." 

I admitted that it was odd, but it had~ not 
struck me before ; and we were soon fully 
occupied with the children, — my little pudding 
eater beginning to cry because her sister did, 
and both fretting and pining all the time we 
were dressing theln: 

Their new pink frocks pleased them, how- 
ever ; and the elder, after due persuasion, ate 
a little piece of bread and marmalade. 

I was bent on making them look nice to 
please my uncle; their wet shoes had been 
dried and blacked, their little socks washed, 
and their hair carefully brushed, — it hung 
down straight and silky over their cherub 
cheeks ; but though they looked rosy, they were 
still* fatigued and listless, and at last, as 
nothing pleased them — it rained so that they 
could not go on deck — I let the elder go back 
to her berth with Mrs. Brand, and kept the 
little one, thinking to manage her by myself. 
But I was deceived : no sooner was the elder 
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child withdrawn than this little thing broke 
forth afresh into the most dismal wailing. 

" Oh, I want to go too ! Oh, I want to go 
to my Mr. Bandon I Oh, I do, I do, I do ! I 
don't like this place at all." 

I was soon obliged to promise that as soon 
as she was good she should go; thereupon 
came a smothering of the sobs, and the prompt 
assurance, '' I are gopd," 

So I toot her up and joined the assemblage 
in my cabin, where I found my uncle chattmg 
to Mr. Brandon, while Tom carved for him, 
and Mrs. Brand sat in a comer nursing the 
elder child, who was gradually sobbing her- 
self to sleep. 

More rest and more food had restored the 
voice which was so hoarse before ; it was now 
deep and decided, but like many another man 
who is fond of children, Mr'. Brandon could 
soften his tones when he spoke to them, and 
make them caressing and tender. 

I held my pretty little tyrant in my arms, 
and she intimated that it was her pleasure to 
go and look at " her Mr. Bandon," so I took 
her up to his berth ; and she gazed at him 
for awhile, saying with a sage gravity,— 
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'' He's got a very ugly fece to-day ; it's all 
over scratches." 

An ugly face every day, I thought, as I 
looked at it, though no doubt the singeing of 
the hair and whiskers, and a bruise across the 
bridge of the nose had not improved it, 

" I want to kiss he," were her next words, 
so I put her dimpled cheek down to his face. 

" I thought I heard somebody cry," said Mr. 
Brandon. 

*' That was me — I did cry." 

"What did you cry for?" 

" Because I did." There must be some in- 
herent reason in human nature to account for 
this answer: all children give it. I wonder 
what equivalent for it French children have. 
*' Where's my baby?" continued the child; 
" my baby didn't have any pudding." 

" Baby is not here," said Mr. Brandon, 
gently. 

" Is he in that other ship, sailing away ? " 

" No." 

" I want }ie. Look at my new frock ; this 
one," touching my cheek with her finger, 
"this one did give it me ; it has pink buttons 
— look," and she held out her sleeve. 

"What a kind lady!" 
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" It has pink buttons ; but," in a low voice, 
*' I don't want her to carry me." 

" You little ingrate ! But I think you tire 
Miss Graham's arm. You don't want to look 
at me any longer, you know, as I have got 
such an ugly &ce." 

" Yes, I do." 

But I thought I had stood there long 
enough, so I bribed her with the promise of 
some pictures to come away; but even then 
she would not leave the cabin ; she must stay, 
she said, and take care of Mr. Brandon; so 
the dinner being now cleared away, I retired, 
and left her there under the charge of Mrs. 
Brand. 

The sea-sickness, though it was quite gone, 
had, of course, left me rather weak ; so I was 
not sorry to find the chief cabin empty ; and 
I took a couch and sat down, to think over 
the events of the last few days and hours. 

The rain had ceased ; I did not care to go 
on deck, but sat there reflecting till the 
natural consequence followed : I again, fell 
asleep and dozed deliciously, till a sudden 
clatter of footsteps startled me, and Tv>m 
came in, crying out, " Come, Dorothea, come ; 

VOL. II. D ' 
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your laziness astonishes me. Don't you want 
to see the Great Skellig ? " 

Of course I rushed on deck. The Great 
Skellig ! I had seen a picture of a rock — a 
hard material thing ; I had read descriptions 
of its geological strata; I knew it was a 
thousand feet high — ^but was this the Great 
Skellig ? I stood amazed : there was a pale 
glassy sea, an empty sky, and right ahead of 
us, in the desert waters, floated and seemed 
to swim a towering spire of a faint rosy hue, 
and looking as if, though it was a mile ofl^, its 
sharp pinnacle shot up into the very sky. 

The '' westernmost point of British land, 
and out of sight of the coast, '* — was this that 
cruel rock on which the raging waves had 
driven such coimtless wrecks, and pounded 
them to pieces on its slippery sides? " 

A boat was lowered. Tom was going to 
row round it, though he said that, calm as 
the water was, it was still not quite safe to 
land. To my delight, he volunteered to take 
me with him ; so I sent for my hat and cloak, 
and we rowed towards the great rock in the 
glorious afternoon sunshine. 

How often have I been disappointed in the 
outline of hiils and mountains : they seldom 
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appear steep enough to satisfy the expectation 
that fancy has raised. 

Here there was no disappointment. The 
Great ''Skellig shot up perpendicularly from 
the sea — not an inch of shore, the clear water 
lapping round it was not soiled by the least 
bit of gravel or sand; As we drew near, its 
hue changed; a delicate green down seemed 
to grow on it here and there. I sat in the 
boat and looked up, till at last its towering 
ledges hung almost over us, and its grand 
solitary head was lost, and the dark base 
showed itself in all its maccessible bareness. 

As we had lain half-way between it and 
the vessel, I had looked back and seen that 
our floating home was but like a green duck 
riding on the water, while the Great Skellig 
in comparison was like the ramparts of some 
city whose crown was in the sky. 

Now we were near, Tom said to me, " Do 
you see those peaks that look like little 
pinnacles?" 

I looked, and his finger directed me to a 
row of points about a third of the height of 
the rock, and projecting from it. 

"Those points," he continued, "are as 
high as Salisbury spire; when there is a 

d2 
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storm, the Vave breaks high enough to cover 
them with spray." 

So sweet and calm they looked, serene and 
happy, I could hardly believe what I heard, 
nor picture to my heart the cries and wailing 
of Human voices, the rending, pounding, and 
wrecking of human work that had been done 
on them, tossing from peak to peak, and 
ground on the pitiless rock, since first men 
sailed. 

I was not sorry when we left the rock 
behind us; but Tom was bent on landing, if 
possible, and he also wished to see the Lesser 
Skellig ; so as this could not be done that 
day, my uncle, who loved to give rocks a 
wide berth, meant to put out to sea for the 
night, and return so as to sight the Skelligs 
about morning dawn. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Kermione, By this we gather 

You have tripped since. 

Polixenes. my most sacred lady. 

Temptations have since then been bom.to us. 

Winter's TcOe. 

Dinner was ready when we reached the 
yacht, and while we dined Uncle RoUin told 
us he had changed several of his plans, for he 
had been talking with Mr. Brandon, who had 
told him that as the children now on bpard 
had no one at all to look after them, he did 
not intend to lose sight of them till they 
reached their destination. 

They were to go to their grandmother, an 
old French lady who lived at Chartres. 

" So,'' said our kind uncle, " I have offered 
to take him and them into Havre, and that 
willfacilitate matters very much." 

Tom and I looked at one another on hear- 
ing this, and for once he caught us doing it. 

" I shall not stop a day longer at Havre 
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than I can help," he remarked. Neither of 
us said a word ; but I knew very well that 
Tom would like to have a feTv days to spend 
in the north of France. He was familiar 
enough with the ends of the earth, and had 
spent years in cruising about on the west 
coast of South America and in' the China seas, 
but, excepting once when there had been a 
few months spent in the Mediterranean, and 
that was in his boyhood, he had never set hi^ 
foot on the shore of France. 

" There is nothing more ridiculous thaiji the 
modem 'fashion of racing through a foreign 
country, and then fancying you know all about 
it," said Uncle KoUin. '' Butter, Brand.' 

Still silence. 

" Cheese," said my unde, raising his voice; 
*'you can't stir a step beyond a French sea- 
port without a passport. In fact, so long as I ' 
am the owner of this yacht, I shall never lie 
in harbour, waiting tUl it is your — ahem ! till 
it is other people's pleasure to come on board. 
Nobody takes any cheese, it appears. Clear 
away." 

His voice had been rising at every sentence 
he spoke, and the moment he had said grace 
he marched on deck without waiting for his 
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wine. Tom went into my cabin to sit by Mr. 
Brandon, and as there was a good deal of work 
to be done for the children, I remained where 
I was and began to stitch. Presently, down 
came Uncle KoUin again. 

" Well, Miss Graham, you seem very much 
at home.' 

" I thought you would not object to my 
working here, uncle, because you know the 
after-cabin is occupied." 

" Modest ! why don't you say ' my cabin.' 
No, I don't object; but now, understand this, 
— ^if you think I am going to wait your 
pleasure while you run about in Nor- 
mandy — " 

' Indeed I never did think so, uncle ; how 
could I run about there by myself? " 

" By yourself! the presumption of some 
young people is astonishing ! Then I -suppose 
you expected me to escort you ? " 

I really was too much surprised to answer. 
When I had said " by myself," I had only 
wished him to think of me apart from Tom, 
whose cause I did not want to damage. 

*' Why don't you speak. Miss Graham? I 
know you have an answer on the tip of your 
tongue." 
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" I know I have presumed sometimes," I 
answered, unable to repress a smile; "but 
really, uncle, I never thought of that piece of 
presumption. If I had— " 

" Well, if you had ; go on, go on, I say.' 

" I had much better not." 

" Then you should not have begun. Since 
you got over your sea-sickness you are more 
demure than ever ; go on — ^nobody knows 
better than I whether you presume. I hate 
mysteries; speak out — if you had what? " 

*If I had, perhaps you would have re- 
warded me for it ; you always do." 

" Rewarded ! what do you mean, child ? 
Do you mean to say that I encourage you and 
Tom in presuming, and let you have your 
own way? '' 

" Yes, uncle, I think you do." 

I felt a little alarmed when I had been 
compelled by questioning to give this direct 
answer, and I went on as fast as I could with 
my work. 

" If a man ought to command anywhere it 
is on board his own yacht. And here am I, 
told to my face, that I am encouraging 
mutiny. Well, Brandon shall go to Chartres 
because I said he should." 
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'' Yes, uncle, and I shall stay behind 
because you said I should." 

" Humph ! Well, there was one thing that 
I prided myself on; only one — and it was 

Pooh, child; what am I to kiss you for? 

a foolish custom — stuff, nonsense. What do 
you want, coaxing a man in this way? what 
do you want, hey ? " 

" Shall I have what I want? " 

" 111 see about it." 

" Then I want to stop with you in the 
dock at Havre." 

" You.do, do you? " (a short laugh). " I 
won't be lectured in this style for nothing. 
If it is more convenient to me that you should 
go to Chartres, go you shall." 

" But you said you would see about it? " 

He laughed ; but I did not understand the 
cause of his gratification till afterwards, and 
went on, '' I am very happy on board. I 
could not be happier than with you." 

" Ahem ! " he said, " if I don't assert some 
sort of authority now, I may as well give it 
up at once and for ever. So I say, go to 
Chartres you shall. I've set my mind on it, 
and I expect you to be content. 

" Very well, uncle, I'll try." 
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" You will; nobody to see your grave little 
face would imagine-r- What are you folding 
your work up for?' 

"It makes my head ache to work down 
here." 

*' Go on deck, then, and take the air ; you 
may give me a kiss, if you like, first." 

I went on deck, and about tea-time came 
below. As I reached the open door of my 
own cabin, I took off my hat and shawl and 
gave them to Mrs. Brand, desiring her to 
fetch me out my work, and as I waited these 
words fell on my ear, — 

" So, as they have set their minds on it, go 
they must ; young people, you know — ^young 
people contrive to get the better of an old man 
like me." He spoke as if this profession of 
slavery was made with great pride and self- 
gratulation. 

A voice from the berth remarked in reply, 
on his great kindness and indulgence. 

^' Indulgent," was the reply, " well, per- 
haps I am. At any rate, I never deny them 
anything. Ask my niece if I do." 

He had evidently come out, to his own ap- 
prehension, in a new character — ^that of the 
indulgent uncle. He had been quite uncon- 
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scious hitherto of the manner in which he gave 
way to Tom and me ; and now it was. forced 
on his notice, he was highly gratified, and even 
fussy. " Yes, yes," he said ; " I suppose 
they will expect me to lie at Southampton 
Pier while they get their passports." 

Mrs. Brand gave me my work, and I 
returned to the chief cabin. 

That night we took coffee in the after-cabin 
with Mr. Brandon, who, although he could 
not lift up his head, declared that he felt 
much better. We then went on deck once 
more in the dusk, saw the dim outline of the 
Great Skellig, with the two lights on its 
summit looking like two great eyes in ^the 
head of some rampant nionster. I went early 
to my new berth, and did not wake in the 
morning till Mrs. Brand came to call me. 

^' Mr. Tom says you must dress as fast as 
you can, miss, for it is calm, and he is going 
to land on the Lesser Rock. Some of the 
sailors have been there already. You never 
saw such a sight — ^it is covered with white 
ducks as thick as snow along the ledges." 

I started up, and made inquiries about Mr. 
Brandon and the children. They had slept 
perfectly well, she said. Mr. Brandon had 
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eaten a hearty breakfast, and now called for 
shaving-water. 

" Much use he found he could make of it," 
she continued with a dismal sigh. " That 
arm of his is so free from pain that I should 
not wonder if it has begun to mortify ! How- 
ever, I told him that Brand always shaved 
master, and he says he should be glad of his 
help, so I called him, and he is going to get 
him up." 

"What for? He had much better lie 
still." 

"He won't, ma'am. His shoulders are 
much better; and he is so shocked at you 
being turned out of your cabin." 

" What nonsense ! I wish I had known." 

" He can't abide the confinement either — 
gentlemen never can. He wants to be on 
deck ; so he has got s5me clothes of Mr. 
Graham's and a loose overcoat, and get up he 
says he will. Called for a looking-glass he 
did, and when he saw himself he laughed till 
the tears ran do^n his face. One of his 
cheeks is a good deal swelled, and he has 
some blisters on his forehead yet. I think 
he's hoarser than ever this morning — ^he 
croaks like a raven." 
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I^ could not do anything in the matter but 
say to Mrs. Brand how glad I should be if he 
could be comfortable where he was; but it 
was pleasant to find that he was weU enough 
even to think of rising. So she went away, 
and I was dressed and nearly ready to come 
on deck, when she burst in again to the little 
state-room, pale and staring. 

" Oh, Miss Graham ! — Oh, my heart beats 
so ! Bless me, Mr. Brandon — ^he would get 
up, and he has fainted ! " 

I had seen Mrs. Bell faint too often to be 
alarmed at this news. I had a bottle of salts 
that I bought at Ipswich to use at church 
when I felt sleepy, so I rushed to the scene of 
action to find it ; and there I saw the two 
children sitting up in their berths wailing, and 
Mr. Brandon lying flat on his back on the 
floor, with Tom and Brand on one side of him, 
and my uncle on the other. A large basket 
of spotted eggs stood onthe floor, and round 
about the patient and over him sprawled 
several awkward-looking ducklings. Each 
child was hugging one, and a third was 
spreading out its skinny web feet on the 
pillow that he had laid his head on. 

I pushed my way past them to find my 
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keys, and open the locker where these salts 
were kept, and when they were discovered, 
Mr. Brandon had begun to recover conscious- 
ness, and was sitting upon the floor, Tom and 
Brand supporting him. His lips were blue, 
his fece yellow, and he looked so different from 
the crimson-hued patient of yesterday that I 
should not have recognised him. 

The first words he uttered were words of 
rebellion against his nurses. " Take the 
odious stuff away ! " So, finding that he did 
not like the salts, I dipped a handkerchief in 
cold water, and laid it on his forehead, where- 
upon he opened his eyes and shivered, looking 
about him with an air of disgust and astonish- 
ment. 

" This,'' he presently observed, with the 
true perversity of a sick man, as distinguished 
from a sick woman — " this is entirely because 
I did not go on deck quickly enough." 

^' Sir, you had not strength to get up at 
all," remarked Mrs. Brand. 

" If I could breathe the fresh air I should be 
well enough. Nothing pulls a man down like 
lying in bed." 

When he had absolutely the day before 
been unable to lift his head from the pillow ! 
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" You'd much better lie down again, 



sir." 



" No; I must shake this off. It won't do 
to yield to it." 

" Do wait, sir, for a little while." 
"What is the use of arguing?" said L 
" If Mr. Brandon can go on deck, it will do 
him good." 

" Yes, exactly so ; that is what I intend." 
" And if he finds he cannot he is quite safe 
here." , 

" There is no doubt that I can do it." 
I was almost sure he could not, but Tom 
said there was no harm in trying, so he pre- 
sently made another effort to rise and stand 
on his feet, which with a good deal of help he 
accomplished. 

I was so much afraid he would fall that 
I did not dare to look till he had dragged 
himself out of my cabin, and by the aid of a 
few pulls and a few pushes had actually got 
on deck. 

So feeling sure that he would not be able 
to sit up long, I rolled up the mattress and 
pillows belonging to one of the berths, gave it 
to Mrs. Brand to take on deck, and followed 
with two railway rugs. I told her to lay 
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them down very near where he was sitting, 
and I spread one of the rugs over them. 

Bravely as he had struggled, and strong as 
he thought himself, a glance of unmistakable 
contentment shone in his eyes when he saw 
these preparations. He was^chilly, though the 
morning was fine ; and when I had arranged 
his pillows, he came and thankfully laid 
himself down, uttering a murmur of satis- 
faction when the second rug was thrown over 
his shoulders. I sent Mrs. Brand for another 
pillow, and he said, — 

" This is very comfortable ; I am grateful 
for such kind consideration. The air does me 
good.'' 

" I hope you will not be the worse for this 
removal." 

" My nurse is grave this morning; she dis- 
approves." 

" I heard that your chief reason for rising 
was that you could not intrude longer in my 
cabin." 

A smile glimmered in his eyes. ^ "A 
natural feeling," he answered, " and on the 
whole laudable." 

No one was standing near him but myself, 
the air lifted his rug, and I had to kneel down 
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and tuck it under his mattrass ; while so 
occupied I said, " I wonder what Paul would 
have done in such a case ; I wonder whether 
the Primitive Christians risked their health 
out of politeness to ladies." 

" In my opinion if Paul could have seen a 
grave, quiet young lady of the present century 
tucking a sick man up, and lecturing him, he 
would have been edified — as I am." 

" And what would he have thought of the 
sick man?" 

" Miss Graham, ninety-nine men out of a 
hundred would reply, ' He would have envied 
him;' I shall answer nothing of the sort." 

" You mean that you shall answer more to 
the purpose ? " 

^* Ingenious! By-the-bye, when we talked 
yesterday of the inferiority of the present 
race of Christians, did you include women ? " 

'^ Of course." 

" There we differ ; I believe there never 
were such women in the world as there are 
now — ^never." 

''And how do you feel yourself now, sir?" 
asked Mrs. Brand, coniing up and putting on 
a dismal face. ' 
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'' Thank you, I feel quite comfortable, and 
very hungry." 

In fact, his face had regained its old hue : 
his eyes were bright, and his whole appear- 
ance showed how much the air had refreshed 
him. 

Lest he should feel faint again, I asked 
Mrs. Brand not to lose sight of him, and went 
below to breakfast — ^to order something to eat 
for him, and to look after my dear little pets. 

The elder child was still fretful and very 
unfriendly ; but the little one was perfectly 
sociable and came on deck after breakfast. 
At first she was very active, and put me in 
constant fear lest she should get into danger ; 
but after a good deal of persuasion from Mr. 
Brandon, she came and sat on the corner of 
his rug and listened to some expostulations 
as to her behaviour. 

Tom had caused a carpet to be spread close 
to the mattrass ; and the awning was up, for 
the sun was now hot. I took out my book 
^nd sat down imder it by my little charge, 
glad to rest so long as she would let me. 

A good many of the forlorn lumps of down 
had been brought to Mr. Brandon in a basket, 
and he and Tom were feeding them with bits 
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of raw fish. Tom had explored the Lesser 
Skellig and was tired of it; but some of the 
sailors had been allowed to land and were 
plundering a few of the nests. It seemed 
cruel to take the poor birds, but sailors are 
very wasteful of animal life, and we heard 
that they were going to make a large mallard 
pie. 

It was perfectly calm, not a ripple on the 
water, and the yacht lay so near the rock 
that its shadow reached to within a few 
cables' length of her lee beam. 

The sun beat on the awning, but there was , 
a golden -hued shade beneath. I could see 
the lower ledges of the rock where the brood- 
ing mallards sat. Sometimes, when the 
sailors roused them, a flock would fly scream- 
ing over our heads. 

My little nurseling crept to my knees as I 
sat on the carpet, laid her head on them and 
fell fast asleep ; the conversation of Tom and 
Mr. Brandon was so very uninteresting that 
I only listened to it, as it were, with one ear. 
It concerned square, circular, and elliptical 
stems. Tom was eloquent, our guest atten- 
tive. From this the subject veered, to the 
different modes of securing beam ends to the 
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sides of ships, and Tom brought a book and 
showed some diagrams trying to make him 
decide on the comparative merits of a modem 
" side-cast knee " and ^' Sepping's forked 
knee and chock." I knew he had brought 
thb discussion on himself, but he did not quite 
care to give his mind to it, and as he chose to 
import me into it, I forthwith selected the 
" side-cast " thing because it looked the 
simplest, but thereupon an explanation was 
begun, which proved to such as could under- 
stand that the latter of the two was pre- 
ferable. 

Then while I had a f^t of inattention, or 
rather of rapt admiration of the golden 
shadow, the white flapping canvass, the de- 
lightful, pal^ polish of the water, and the 
strange, populous rock with foolish ducks 
standing or squatting in rows on every ledge, 
they began to talk of their travels, and Tom, 
who could hardly ever converse with me of 
anything but passing things and mere facts 
brought out his opinions freely enough now 
he had a man to talk to. 

Once or twice I had spoken of our child- 
hood, but it seemed to give him pain. " You 
may think of these things gladly enough," he * 
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said, " but I seem to have set a long night 
between myself and the beautiful morning. 
Sometimes I can hardly bear to think of that 
great promise which h^s come to nothing." 
I knew he was speaking of his early genius 
then, and ventured to propose that he should 
give up his desultory ways and study with 
me, teaching me as he had formerly done, 
but he laughed rather bitterly and answered, 
" No, my dear child, I would fain hope that 
you will never learn anything more of me." 

He was always most prudishly careful what 
he said before me ; but he had a sort of 
admiring, and yet slighting, way of mention- 
ing women, and especially the Mexican women, 
that always made my heart ache. I wished 
he could have spent his early youth with 
women of finer nature and higher soul, such 
as the English or Americans. But while 1 
was mourning over this in my mind, and 
thinking on the singular kind of watch that 
he seemed to keep over me as if I was not 
infinitely better able to take care of my 
feminine dignity than he was, Mr. Brandon, 
who had just come from the States, began to 
.talk of them, and I was attracted again to the 
conversation by his saying of the American 
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girls, " They often reminded me of a woman 
in a book." 

"How so?" said Tom. 

" They held set conversations and expected 
me to keep to the point/' he answered, laugh- 
ing; "that was at Boston. I went to several 
parties there, and felt that I must be as in- 
tellectual as circumstances would permit." 

" That is the kind of girl who would 
frighten me out of my wits," exclaimed Tom. 

" Just as if a girl of eighteen or nineteen 
was not ten times more interesting in herself 
than anything she could tell one," proceeded 
Mr. Brandon. "And they are so pretty. 
They talked exceedingly well, too; not in the 
least as an English girl would talk though, or 
could if she would." 

" That may be from the different bringing 
up." 

" Yes, no doubt ; one seldom hears an 
English girl talk tolerably on any intellectual 
subject when she first comes out; but, then, 
there is often a naive and lovely ignorance 
about her, the bloom of childhood hangs 
round her, and she thinks the world is as 
good as herself." 

'^ American girls are more clever than we 
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are, perhaps ; or they have earlier advantages 
of going into society and talking with intel- 
lectual people," I said, when he paused. 

He answered me with some trifling com- 
pliment. I was nineteen then, and by no 
means liked the notion that any bloom of 
childhood might still hang about me. Perhaps 
a girl, who is nineteen in the year 1871, is 
not often afflicted with this disadvantage, and 
I need not trouble myself about it now, for 
that conversation took place a good many 
years ago. 

" No," said Tom, in a somewhat oracular 
manner, " I do not know why a girl should 
be expected to talk well till she is at least 
twenty. There cannot be much in her; she 
may be prettily exacting, or charmingly 
modest, but her attractions must be personal, 
not intellectual." 

" But a girl in a book can talk well at any 
age, you think," I remarked to our guest." 

" She always does," he replied; " and girl- 
hood in a tale is often represented as the em- 
bodiment of self-possessiqn, combined with a 
grand, calm, and a wide expeirienee which," 
he added, and hesitated a little — " which I 
have never met with in real life, and I am 
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very glad of it ! I presume to prefer the real 
thing." 

He said this as if he perceived that I found 
my youth, or rather my youthful appearance, 
what Mrs. Bell was in the habit of calling " a 
dispensation " — something painful that was 
ordained, and could not be escaped. But I 
believe I only thought this, because I was 
sensitive on the point myself. I had hoped 
that the tan of the sea would make me look 
older; but, on the contrary, it gave a little 
bloom to my cheeks, which, though becoming, 
did not age me by a day. I took up the 
little book of directions by which I was tatting 
a collar, and occupied myself with it while' 
they went on talking. It was a time of pro- 
found peace, and yet they tortured my heart 
by all sorts of gloomy prognostics, such as I 
frequently read in newspapers, but had not 
yet heard discussed by the living voice. 
Then they turned to home politics, and there, 
of course, everything was going to rack, for 
their party was not in. As girls are not able 
to converse, I had not intended to have any- 
thing further to say; but at last they got so 
very lugubrious, that I was impelled to ex- 
claim, turning to Mr. Brandon, — 
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^* You speak as if freedom was some great 
anomaly." 

" So it is," he answered quietly, but with 
an air of full conviction. 

*' And almost certain to be snatched away ? " 

'' So I think." 

"But why?" 

" Because intelligence does not k^ep pace 
with it — ^the common notion of freedom is 
leave to each individual to do just as he likes." 

"And does not everybody think that 
desirable ? " 

" Am I obliged to think as everybody 
thinks — mayn't I be original? " 

" I am not at all sure that you may ! 

" That's right, Dolly," said Tom; "what a 
tyrant you would be if you might reign ! " 

"I assure you that,! admire Hberty," said 
Mr. Brandon, laughing. "I wish that we 
should all have as much as we know what to 
do with. What we were both saying that we 
hated was that individualism which too much 
personal liberty is apt to lead to, and which 
tends .to bring in the loss of national liberty 
and power. People ought to be able to think 
of themselves as part of some great whole, and 
they are losing the ability to do so." 
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" It is better, you think, to feel ourselves 
to be part of something great than the whole 
of something small ? " 

"Certainly; the secular use of a church 
and one great use of a government is to give 
this feeling, and prevent society from break- 
ing up into units." 

" Still you make me feel as if nothing was 
secure." - 

" Could there be a better feeling if things 
are insecure ? " 

" No ; but suppose they are not, and suppose 
I think so?" 

" Why, then no harm is done ; you will not 
sleep less sweetly for other people's talk ; you 
will take just as much pains in working this 
little collar as if I had not said a word." 

" But so she would," said Tom, rising and 
laughing, " if she believed it all and knew it 
was true." 

They would not talk seriously, so I 
answered — 

" In my opinion, men are quite as particular 
about their collars and their »neck -ties as we 
are." 

" I am," said Tom; " but, then, in spite of 
all we have said, I believe the country will 
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come right in the end. If I did not, you 
should see what a figure I would go." 

" And you need not look at my neck-tie 
Miss Graham ; it but ill-represents my feel- 
ings. The captain's valet tied this killing 
knot."' 

'^ Well, Mr. Bi'andon, I will not judge you 
by to-day ; but if you can assure me that 
when you do your ties yourself you are quite 
indiflfererient how they look, I will believe 
you." 

" And think me a patriot?" 

" Yes; or else that you are untidy." 

At this moment the boatswain came and 
touched his hat to Tom. " Tide's just on the 
turn, sir." 

" I must go, Brandon," said Tom. ^' I want 
to see the lighthouse, and this is the best time." 

He went below to take some luncheon, and 
our guest said, — 

" What is it that displeases you so much in 
our politics, Miss Graham?" 

I answered, '' It was not so much what you 
said about politics as whq,t you alluded to about 
religion." 

" I did not say that I thought our religion 
was in danger." 
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" No ; but you would not have said what 
you did unless you had thought so." 

A smile of amusement played about the 
comers of his mouth, "The inference is 
fair," he said; "and may I ask what you 
think?" 

I began to think that I did not know what 
to do with this conversation; but I had 
brought it on myself, and I could not stir, for 
the child's head was on my lap, and she still 
slept soundly. It was not so much because 
he had said that girls could not talk, however, 
that I felt a difficulty in answering. It was 
more because he did not look quite the same 
man that he had appeared to be hitherto. 
The red face had become of a more natural 
colour, and the swelled nose was now of a 
very respectable shape. I began to perceive, 
besides, not only by his looks, but by his 
whole manner, that he could not be nearly so 
old a man as I had thought. 

I went on working, and there was silence ; 
till, at last, looking up, I saw that his eyes 
were on my face, so I said, " Perhaps I have 
no very settled opinion, or perhaps, if I have, 
it is not worth anything." 

He repeatad gently and not at all uncourte- 
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ously, '* Perhaps." And I began to wish 
myself away, for I had only imported myself 
into the conversation to exprese my dislike 
to his opinions. Now, it seemed, I must give 
some reason for the dislike. 

'' It seems to me," I said at last, " that if 
things are firm and settled, and fixed, one 
should not discuss them as if they were not 
because that is one way of unsettling them." 

"What!" he answered, "if I set my back 
against a church -wall and push, and say, * I 
don't believe this wall is firm,' will my action 
make the wall come down unless my opinion 
is correct?" 

" No ; but I want Tom to think of the 
church walls as strong, because his religion 
consists . in going inside them now and then. 
As he said himself the other day, his present- 
ing himself there is as much as to say, ' Here 
I am, your reverence; if you can do anything 
for me, now's your time.' That he thinks is 
enough." 

" But he is to respect the Church walls, is 
he not, because there is something inside 
them." 

" Yes." 
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" I wanted to remind him of that. I said 
the form only existed for the sake of the 
spirit. It is the visible part of religion; but 
surely it has no significance if there is no 
spirit. Afterwards, you know^ he shifted his 
ground a little-" 

" Yes, dear fellow, he did not wish you to 
think that he accepted what he calls the whole 
system of dogma, and he remarked that the 
tendency of modem thought was towards 
freeing the mind from the bonds of dogma 
and form." 

" And so then I shifted my ground, and 
tried to show him what a terrible mistake he 
was making against himself, if he made his 
religion to consist in form, and yet argued 
that it was not binding on him ! A true man 
never wants to be freed from a binding form 
for any other reason than that he may yield 
himself more fully to the spirit.'' 

" Still," I said, reverting to the cause of my 
discontent, " I wish you had contradicted him 
when he said that the church was in danger." 

" I could not. A visible church is always 
in danger; the invisible only is Immortal, like 
its Head." 

" I sympathise very much with Tom," was 
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my answer, " though I never had any difficul- 
ties myself." 

" Of course not," he answered gently; 
" Christianity always suits us well enough so 
long as we suit it. A mere mental difficulty 
is not hard to deal with. Did you see the 
ducks yesterday sitting by their thousands, 
every one with her face to the wind, so that 
it blew all their feathers the right way. Their 
work went on just as well in spite of the wind, 
so will ours if we face it. The difficulty that 
cannot be faced is of another sort. It is not 
often a thought that makes religion void. 
With most of us it is not reason makes faith 
hard, but life. A great many people think of 
religion as if it was a game that they had to 
play with an August Opponent — a game at 
which both could not win, and yet they 
actually think they can play it unfairly. They 
want to cheat. But in that grand and awful 
game, it cannot be said that either wins unless 
both do." 

I heard Tom come up, and wondered what 
he would think if he could know what I had 
said of hira ; but little Nannette that moment 
waking, I asked Mr. Brandon to come below, 
that his arjn might be attended to, and he did 
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not receive the unwelcome suggestion with a 
very good grace, for he knew it frightened 
me to attend to it. I could hardly help 
laughing at his rueful face, when h^ said, — 

" If it had only been the other arm, I could 
have looked after it myself." 

Tom now appeared, after his luncheon, and 
when he heard the state of the case, he helped 
to haul up the patient, who, when he was on 
his feet (the said feet being encased in slippers 
on account of blistered soles), took a few steps 
backward and forward, and looked about him 
exultingly. He had a well-built and very 
graceful figure, and his scorched features, as I 
have said before, were improving. 

^ But Brand had cut oflF his singed hair and 
nearly all his whiskers. This added somewhat 
of the air of a convict to his former charms. 

" I must be an imposter, after all," he ob- 
served, standing erect. *' There seems to be 
nothing the matter with me. Neck a little 
stiff; that's nothing; hands blistered — so 
they ought to be; nobody need care about 
that." 

'' If any fellow dares call you an invalid," 
said Tom, " he had better keep his distance." 

I heard this as I ran down with little 
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Nannette in my arms^ to give her to Mrs. 
Brand, while I prepared for my patient, 
who presently came below. His arm was 
very much better, and it would have been 
disgraceful if I had shown any fear. 

My uncle presently came on board, in a 
beautiful little cutter, a hired boat. He had 
been that day to Killamey with Mr. Cray- 
shaw, who liad need of some temporary help 
as regarded money matters; and he had heard 
the last of the poor man whom Tom had 
picked off the bowsprit. It seems he had 
gone down to plunder the passenger's cabins 
of any valuables he could find; and his love 
of drink overcoming him, he had ' stayed 
below till the boat and the raft were off. He 
was an acrobat, one of the troop. He had 
never seemed quite to recover his drunken 
fit, and that morning he had been taken with 
some kind of stroke, and had died. 

We all had luncheon in the chief cabin, and 
after that my patient, with a little help, got 
on deck again; and when I followed some 
time after, I found Mrs. Brand approaching 
him with a huge nosegay, and the children 
with her, dragging a basket of flowers between 
them. Fresh flowers were luxuries belonging 
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to the shore that my nncle could never dis- 
pense with. Brand had orders on no occasion 
to land without getting some, if he could; and 
he had been scouring the country for these 
arid fresh vegetables. They scented the 
whole yacht, as she lay almost at rest on the 
water — a lovely little heap of sweet williams, 
pinks, larkspurs, roses, and ferns. 

Mr. Brandon was so stiff that he could 
hardly turn on his mattrass ; and the children, 
in their eagerness to display their flowers, 
overthrew their basket upon him, to the great 
scandal of Mrs. Brand, who said they made 
him look like a corpse strewed all over for the 
burial. They then sat by him, and began to 
gather them up in their fat little hands. 

" These have all tumbled out of their little 
house ! " exclaimed Nannette, showing him 
a double pink whose petals had burst the 
calyx. " Put them in again, will 'oo ? " 

" What a fool of a flower," he answered. 

" Sir," said Mrs. Brand, in a low tone of 
remonstrance, " it's one of the works of God." 

" You don't think, do you," he replied, 
'^ that any flower came first from the hands 
of its Maker, unable to bloom without 
splitting. This flower has been spoilt by the 
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g^dener's cultivation, as they call it. The 
lovely wild flowers, you know, are the flowers 
that God made/' 

"Here's another, said Frances: "all the 
little men have jumped out." 

Mr. Brandon asked for thread, and began 
to tie up the broken flowers. " This comes," 
he observed, " from leaving those beautiful 
things to half-educated men, who have a 
vulgar longing to make them big, but no 
sense of grace or fitness." 

" I have often thought how ugly the large 
modern rosebuds are," I said. " Some of 
them before they begin to expand are as large 
as walnuts, as heavy, and almost as hard." * 

"Yes," he answered; "if you took one by 
the stalk, you might kill a baby with it, 
swinging it against the little creature's 
temples." 

" Still it is difficult to know where to stop. 
How can we tell when a flower has reached 
the point when we should cease to cultivate ? '^ 

"We may always be sure a flower has been 
over-cultivated, if it dies hard and has a dead 
body. What can be more unsightly than the 
soppy, mouldy head of a double-quilled dahlia? 
The more you double a wall-flower, the more 
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debased it becomes, gets coarse, loses its scent, 
and when it dies has no notion what to do 
with itself. But how lovely is the single 
passion-flower! It does not die at all, but 
expands a pale splendour of blue and green ; 
and when it has looked long enough at the 
light, it closes, shrinks back again into the 
green calyx, and, like another bud, retires. 
Then the gum cystus, while her flowers are 
still perfectly clean and fresh, sheds her 
petals ; they drift away, and in an hour or two ' 
- are invisible. The iris retreats in the night, 
and hides within the sheath after its one day 
of glory. Then the new flower comes out at 
dawn, expands and beautiftiUy covers \h% 
place. When there is a litter, a tearing 
away of overladen boughs, or an unsightly 
lump of decay in the garden, it is a sign that 
we have not understood or respected the 
natures we have been playing with." 

All this while he held^ the flowers together 
with the hand he could use, and little Frances 
tied in the petals with darning-cotton. 

" Here are some feather-hyacinths,'' I said ; 
" surely it is late for them." 

"No ma'am," answered Mrs. Brand; "I 
have some below that I bought a week ago at 
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Weymouth. I went on shore there, you 
know, to see the horsemanship and the dwarf." 

" Yes, I remember." ^ 

" And the stout lady," she continued, with 
enthusiasm. " She had a bunch of flowers in 
her belt; and Brand thought it would be very 
interesting to have them; so he said, if she 
would sell them, he was quite agreeable to 
buy. They were sprinkled with the sawdust 
of th§ circus, but quite fresh. I'll fetch them 
up for you to see." 

" Fancy the desecration," said Mr. Brandon, 
as she retired — " the sawdust, the gas, the 
circus." 

" She thinks no harm, but she would con- 
sider it wrong to talk of vulgar flowers." 

'* Yes; but taking flowers into a circus 
seems to me much the same as if Solomon had 
used the sacred anointing oil that was left 
after his consecration to grease his chariot 
wheels with. Look, Frances, here is a hearts- 
ease. , Do you see its beautiful little face ? " 

" It's laughing at me," said the child, look- 
ing earnestly at the flower. " Kiss it, then, 
Nannette." 

" Is it happy?" asked Nannette. 

" Oh, yes, and very good. What sympathy 
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children have with nature! — till education 
clouds it. How distinct the little fiu^ is in 
this flower, as if when the first heartsease was 
fashioned there had been a thought in the 
heart of the great Maker of the first child's 
face that should look into it ages after. 
Flowers always seem to me to be the lovely 
fancies of God — ^things that, as it were, He 
made for His own pleasure — for Himself, as 
well as for us." 

'• Surely you impute to (Jod our feelings." 
" Why not ? We feel His great difierence 
only too well. Every year God becomes 
more marvellous and more remote. It is the 
likeness that draws us to Him. It is surely 
no irreverence to say, since He has brought a 
sense of the beautv of His work into our 
hearts, that He derives some splendid joy 
from it also. Indeed the strange, sweet old 
words, ' God saw everything that he had made 
and behold it was very good,' seem to point 
almost to the majestic movement of a tender 
pride." 

I left the children after this, going below to 
Uncle RoUin, to take my second lesson in 
navigation. He advised me to write up my 
log. I had made two entries, and he com- 
mended me, and expressed his satisfiiction 
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about things in general. He had not found 
me such a trouble as he. expected; in short, 
he might as well say (for it was true) that he 
had not found me any trouble at all. 

This was very agreeable news; and it was 
nice to know also that a slight breeze had 
sprung up, so that we could get away from 
the Skelligs. I did not like being too near 
those awful rocks. When the red sunset 
glowed upon them that evening, they had a 
most strange and weird appearance; they 
seemed to be half smothered in a red haze, 
and to sit, up in the water like two great 
dogs threatening us. The wind continued to 
freshen, and I, finding myself perfectly well, 
began to consider that a sea-life suited me. 

I sat, enjoying the fine weather. An old 
brig, crowding all sail, looked picturesque 
enough as we approached her, and, venturing 
to admire, I was met with a storm of abuse. 
*' A rotten old tub ! she trembles at every sea 
that strikes her bows, and weeds are stream- 
ing from her bends,'' &c. I found that I had 
better talk as little as possible on all matters 
connected with shipping. It seemed that I 
had a natural inaptitude for picking up 
nautical language, for wheijiever I used a sea 
phrase it was sure to be a wrong one. 
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CHAPTER III. 

• 

The wind continued to' be quite in our favour 
and that day and the next passed very 
pleasantly; but I found so much to do for the 
children that I could not be long on deck, ex- 
cepting when they were brought up to take 
some exercise. 

Sometimes the little creatures chose to come 
and sit by the mattrass, and tell Mr. Brandon 
concerning their various new clothes and of 
the toy ships and boats that continually tcame 
from the people as oflFerings. Nannette gene- 
rally walked about with a brig in full sail 
under one arm, and a basket of ducklings 
under the other. Frances had a pinafore full 
of little boats, and when their masts were 
broken, she expected him to put them in 
again. 

He was an odd man, and as he gained 
strength a kind of suppressed energy showed 
itself in his well-governed voice; and his 
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dancing, penetrating eyes looked more like 
independent live tilings than features of his 
steady face. His other features were well 
under command, and he had a clear, manly 
voice, very different in its tones from the soft 
depths of Tom's, but quite as pleasant in its 
way, and as I moved about with my work, 
following the children, I often heard every 
word of his part in the dialogue, when Tom's 
was only a soft murmur of sound. 

He was often fond of talking of the world 
as a whole, and the land in it, as if one could 
dibble in men here and there, just as in a 
garden one may dibble in vegetables. 

He had been buying bits of land in various 
parts; he ''had £t family in his eye" that 
woul^ just suit his last purchase, and he used 
frequently to argue and dispute with Tom 
about the best thing to be done for the 
English lower classes ; they always differed 
about almost everything, but yet they seemed 
never tired of sharpening their wits against 
each other's notions; 

Almsgiving, in his opinion, was, as at 
present conducted, a mean, vulgar vice. The 
world ought to have done with almsgiving 
long ago. " Beggars ! what's to be done with 
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the beggars, do you say ? How dare we have 
any beggars ? ' 

He had taken out a man and his wife to the 
Pampas, he told us, when he was only three- 
and -twenty. Then he went to Rio and 
Bahia to amuse himself and look about him, 
promising them that if they did not like the 
life before them when they had tried it, he 
would fetch them back again. It appeared 
by the story that they did not like it — at 
least, the husband brought the wife on board, 
and begged him to take them home again. 
He admitted that this was the most awkward 
thing that had ever happened to him, but 
when the steamer had got too far for any 
remedy to be found, he discovered that the 
man had escaped and gone back to Rosario, 
leaving the wife by her own connivance on 
his* hands. 

" I took her to Southampton," he said, 
" and bribed her never to show her face in 
our parts any more. Then I went home to 
my stepfather, feeling very small." 

"And were not cured of that form of 
philanthropy? " said Tom. 

" Certainly not ; almsgiving is not open to 
me. If a man thinks he wants half-a-crown, 
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and I am base enough to give it to him, 
instead of helping him to his inheritance that 
he really does want, there is nothipg bad that 
I do not deserve. I must win his confidence, 
and by fair means, or by wholesome scolding 
and driving, sweep him or bufiet him for his 
own good out of the country. Hang him, 
why is he to be an absentee more than an 
Irish landlord? Drive the rascal to his 
estate, and let him live on it." 

"Hang him!" does not sound a particularly 
cLaritable or gentle thing to say, yet this 
queer man said it with a softening in his 
voice that was almost tender. 

" There is no cant that I hate like the cant 
about resignation,'' he Exclaimed the next 
day, after he had been telling us some things 
about the London poor. 

" Surely it is a Christian virtue," I re- 
marked. 

" Yes, I suppose there is such a virtue; but 
it must be rare. I never had any occasion to 
exercise it. I am not presumptuous enough 
to think so." 

" Indeed ! " 

" Most of the pain or misfortune that I 
have gone through has been from my own 
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fault. I have been repentant, and have tried 
to take the consequences as well as I could. 
The rest '' 

"WeU, the rest?" said Tom. 

'' The rest I look upon as discipline that 
ought to make, and is intended to make, a 
better man of me." 

" And which of the two do you consider 
this burn on your arm to be ? " 

"Neither. I consider that I bought a 
certain thing and paid for it. I got it dirt 
cheap. Crayshaw and I went below to fetch , 
up the two children, but a rush of burning 
hot air came after us, and we had to lie down 
with our mouths to the floor. I wanted my 
chil4's head (Nannette's) to be close to the 
floor, and yet not touch it, because it was so 
dreadfully hot, so I put my arm under it, and 
of course got burnt, for I had to lean my 
weight on it while I supported her ^yith the 
other till I could rise and run ofi^." 

" That was the first time you went below, 
then." 

" Yes, I think so. The infant was in what 
had been the mother's cabin. She died when 
we had only been at sea two days. The heat 
did not penetrate there so soon. The women 
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had brought out the two elder children and 
their clothes, and had carried them to their 
own part of the ship, where they gave them 
something to eat, and dressed them. They 
then put them into the berths ready dressed, 
but aH on a sudden we had to fetch them 
up." 

Nannette at this moment was brought on 
deck with a slice of cake in her hand. 

" Give me some of that," said Mr. Brandon, 
as Mrs. Brand set her down. . "I want some 
— ^it looks so nice." 

The child came close to him, and turning 
her cake round looked at it, and hesitated. 
" There's a big cake down there," she 
observed. 

" But I want some of yours," he insisted. 
" Do spare a little bit for me." Whereupon 
she selected a particularly small plum, which 
she picked out, and . put into his mouth, 
saying, " There ! that's plenty." 

" I am , always charmed by the selfishness 
of childhood," said Tom, " it is quite touching 
in its pretty unconsciousness." 

The little white-headed thing went on 
eating with great satisfaction, but presently 
she noticed that my uncle, who had come and 
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seated himself close to us, was beckoning her 
with his finger, and she instantly got up, and 
breaking oflF a good-sized piece of her cake, 
held it out to him, saying, " Does 'ou want a 
piece ? — here." 

" Look," said Tom, as the old man took the 
child on his knee, and they began to smile at 
one another, " you see he has won what you 
could not earn." 

" But they never love us," I said, " as we 
love them." 

" No ; it is always the same story; they 
receive the love of one generation and they 
pay it to another. That little creature does 
not love Brandon any the more because he 
snatched her out of the fire; but twenty years 
hence, perhaps, she will love some other child 
all the better for the sake of that dimly re- 
membered day." 

" My dear fellow," exclaimed Mr. Brandon, 
" she can have no intelligent remembrance of 
it even now." 

■V. 

" Nanny," said my uncle, who had heard 
the remark, " where's the raft? Who took 
care of Nanny on the raft? " 

The child pointed at Mr. Brandon with her 
finger. " He was very naughty that other 
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day," she said, shaking her head, " but he's 
good now." 

" Naughty, was he ! I can hardly think it. 
Why what did he do?" 

" He wouldn't show me the ducks." 

" She means the cormorants," said Mr. 
Brandon. '^Yes, I believe it's a true bill! 
In the dead calm we saw a few cormorants 
feeding not far off. They sat so low in the 
water that every little ^ripple passed over their 
backs. Only the head and neck of each was 
visible, like the stalk and bud of a water-lily, 
or a steam-vessel all under water excepting the 
funnel." 

" You nXDticed that at such a time ? " I 
inquired. 

" Yes. Crayshaw thought at first they 
were water-snakes. We had often, of course, 
seen cormorants before, but we were then so 
absolutely on a level with the water that they 
looked differently. I leaned against the little 
mast, and held this thing up to watch them, 
and no doubt I put her down sooner than she 
liked." 

" How keenly, when the mind is strained, 
one observes all sorts of unimportant things !" 

" Yes, and their crowding in prevents the 
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important ones from doing more than taking 
their turn. I never noticed so many things 
in my life as during that calm. The rare pale 
colours so fickle and so tender, that bloomed 
across the water here and there, the slightly 
ruffled patches of desert, whe^re a flaw of wind 
was fainting away, and leaving it all spark- 
ling like flocks of wings ; outlandish drifts of 
sallow weed floating about, and seeming to be 
attracted by our raft — ." 

" I am never so much aUve as when I ex- 
pect to die," said Tom. 

" Yes, I was intensely alive then ; I re- 
member dreading to think what a world of 
killing I should want before I could give in I " 

"Don't, man," said my uncle; and then 
went on to Tom, " You were never in such 
danger in your life as when you crossed under 
that ship's bows the other night." 

" I did not feel it. Of course I should have 
felt the raft. What a bore it is, Brandon, that 
the dull, and uneducated, and unimaginative 
should possess a dogged contempt for danger,* 
and a kind of stupid fearlessness that we are 
never to have. I do not see how a highly 
imaginative man can have much animal 
courage." 
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" He has more resources," observed Mr. 
Brandon. 

" And more pluck and daring," said Uncle 
Rollin. " Whatever name you may give to 
his courage, it generally serves his turn, boy !" 

" And," continued Tom, " not only does the 
highly organised man perceive danger most 
keenly, but he feels pain most when the blow 
comes. Unless he is excited, — of course he 
cannot feel either fear or pain then ; certainly 
laot the fear of death." 

" That is only because excitement takes us 
out of ourselves," said Mr. Brandon; "makes 
us forget ourselves as individuals, and become 
part of the company we are standing up with 
to strive. The familiar fact, that individuals 
fear death, often makes us take for granted 
that death is dreaded by the race. I do not 
believe it is. It is regarded as the great con- 
clusion which we feel to be wanted. In fact, 
though death be an enemy, I believe the 
human race instinctively feels that it could 
not do without it, so long as it has crime, or 
even imperfection." 

Uncle Rollin, when he said this, looked both 
surprised and displeased, and he went on,— 

^^ And even as individuals— of course, none 

VOL. II. G 
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of us would like to die now, or soon, or at any 
specified time, and yet, if we were told to-day 
that we were all going to live for five hundred 
years, I don't think we should like it. We 
' should get restless and fretfiil as children do 
if they pass the time when they should sleep." 

"But," I said, "they scarcely ever like 
being put to bed." 

" Any more than we do," said Tom; " that 
may be less because we fear to go to sleep, 
than because we know so little of the predicted 
waking." 

"I mean," continued Mr. Brandon, " that I 
think we wish for more in life, rather than 
for more of it ; and that if it were to contain 
no new elements, I do not think the human 
race (if it might consider the question for 
itself as a whole) would care to have it 
lengthened." 

" I don't agree with you," said Tom. 

" No," said Uncle Rollin, " nor I if the pro- 
portions of youth and age were to be the same 
as at present. Some people," he continued, 
" are fond of making out that a future state 
is to be very like this, only better, and that 
we are to have back again what we have lost 
here. I don't agree to that either. We want 
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something better and different, not better and 
like." 

" But we wish to see our dead again," I 
said. 

" Ay, child, but they did not satisfy us 
here, why should they there ? I consider that 
for a permaneiit life we want many new 
powers, and I trust the Almighty that we 
shall have them. One of them is the power 
to be unwearied by possession and continu- 
ance." 

He rose as he spoke, and, giving his finger 
to the child, walked off with her, and I fol- 
lowed. I thought he did not seem to be in 
such good spirits as usual, so I proposed my 
usual remedy — a lesson in navigation. He 
fell into the trap directly ; and for more 
than an hour we worked away together. 
Then we came on deck, he to give some 
directions to the captain of the yacht, and I 
to find Tom and Mr. Brandon arguing away 
as if their lives depended on their decisions. 
It was delightful to see Tom so animated, 
and I was charmed with o,ur guest for making 
him so. 

A vehement, dogmatical man he seemed, 
and though he lay on his mattrass with one arm 

g2 
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in a Bling, there was a fulness of life and an 
enthusiasm of feeling about him which made 
him appear more able-bodied than we did. 
He was prodigal of his speech, did not save up 
his thoughts as if he expected them one day 
to fail. He was not afraid to be fuUy alive 
now, lest he might flag afterwards. With 
him wa« always springtide and fuU moon. 

It was about one o'clock ; we dined at four 
— too early to make much of a luncheon, but 
I thought some slices of cake, such as little 
Nannette had eaten, and some sandwiches 
would not be amiss, besides my patient was 
always hungry. So I left httle Frances 
under his charge, and said I would go and 
order a picnic lunch to be spread on deck. 

I certainly did not mean any harm; so 
when Tom followed me, as I was proceeding 
to Brand, the steward, to give my orders, I 
was quite surprised to be accosted with — 
" Dorothea ! What can you mean by wait- 
ing on that man as if he was a superior being. 
Biscuits, too, that you were going to carry on 
deck yourself, I do believe — give them to me; 
I would much rather take them to him than 
that you should." 
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" But why am I not to attend to our 
guest ? " 

" You are too polite, too much interested. 
You listen to his talk as if nothing could be so 
important." 
• " So^o you, Tom." 

" You need not laugh and make a joke 
of the matter. I ^nsh you would trouble 
yourself less about him ; he does not return 
the compliment, and has quite a good enough 
opinion of himself without any spoiling from 
the ladies." 

" Really, Tom, I think your alarm is quite 
uncalled for. I am never likely to see him 
again after he leaves the yacht." 

I gave him the plate, and remained below 
till after dinner. Our guest had nevep shown 
any desire to talk to me. I went and came, 
and it scarcely seemed to attract his observa- 
tion ; but I did observe his presence or ab- 
sence, and did wish that he should be comfort- 
able. Surely, Tom could not dislike my being 
interested in an acquaintance. 

However, I acted on his words, and did not 
see Mr. Brandon any more that day, excepting 
at tea-time ; but sent the children on deck 
with Mrs. Brand. We had light, bafflmg 
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winds all night, and made very little way ; 
but the next morning, after breakfast, the 
wind changed, and I came on deck just to look 
about me. As usual, Tom and Mr. Brandon 
were arguing and discussing all sorts of things, 
and I was foolish enough to resent their taking 
no notice of me, and chose to go below, when 
I had an argument all to myself and with my- 
self ; it concerned manners, morals, Tom, and 
a sea life, and it lasted tUl dmner-time with- 
out coining to any decision. 

Mr. Brandon was much , better that day, 
and, instead of lying on his mattrass, 'paced 
the deck with Tom, and played with the 
children. My uncle sat a good deal reading, 
while I worked, and Tom now and then came 
and talked with me. 

So the day passed. " You see," observed 
Tom — " you see he does not care for the so- 
ciety of ladies. So you need not trouble 
yourself about him." 

As if out of mere perversity, Mr. Brandon, 
not five minutes after that, came into the 
cabin, 

'* Miss Graham, we are within sight of 
Southampton ; will you come on deck ? " 

" No thank you, I am busy ; but if you are 
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going on deck, will you take this shawl to 
little Nannette ? " 

He went away, but in five miautes appeared 
again. 

" It is a superb evening ; indeed, you had 
better come. You must be dull sitting here 
all alone." 

" But I have my work to finish." 

" You are very industrious. This looks 
like something for one of my little orphans." 

It was the jfrill of a mantle for Frances. 

As I weirt on working, he sat down near * 
me, took up the other end of the long fi-ill, 
and inspected it. 

" Thip is what you call whipping, is it not ? 
What a comfort needlework seems to be to 
ladies ? " 

" Yes, we 'could not live without it." 

I believe I spoke more energetically than I 
had intended, for he looked up surprised. I 
was going to explain my words, when he said, 
*' And yet the needlework that I see most 
ladies do is generally some trivial thing, not 
ennobled by being of much use — not like 
this." 

" But better than nothing." 

Instead of answering, he suddenly changed 
the subject. 
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" You must find this a desultory life. It is 
difficult to find settled employment at sea, and 
habitual life at sea is surely dull." 

" It has not become habitual with me yet." 

" It is circumscribed — a great change fi-om 
the freedom of the shore." 

" No ; it is liberty compared with my land 
life — ^freedom, and freshness, and change. On 
shore I was at school, and had no holidays. I 
was not happy." 

He looked attentively at me. " And you 
have been happy the last few days, I am sure 
of it." Again he inspected the frill. " You 
are happy in having this to make. I do not 
pity you at all for the trouble yoft are taking ! 
You are happy in having those two little girls 
to watch over. I have known better all the 
time than to pity you when I have seen you 
running after them, while they tried to get 
into danger. You are even happy, and I know 
it, in having this arm of miue to look to. I am 
sure you will be sorry when we are gone away, 
and you have the yacht to yourself, and that 
old uncle of yours to laugh at all you say and 
think how clever you are." 

" Perfectly true. I shall be sorry." 

" What a comfort we have been to you ! " 
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" Y^s ; when you are gone I must look out 
for some other people to supply your places." 

" What, sail about in search of another raft! 
Only think of depending on shipwrecks for 
one's happiness and pleasure ! No — ^no, don't 
flatter yourself that such good fortune will 
happen twice to the same person." 

" I cannot imagine why you should think I 
expect or wish it. I should have been ex- 
tremely happy before we fell in with the raft 
if it had not been for that terrible sea-sick- 
ness." 

" I do not doubt it." 

*' And when you are gone the sickness will 
be over." 

" Fortunate circumstance, calculated to let a 
man see that, even with the advantage of a 
wounded arm, a sea life can wash him clean 
out of a lady's memory." 

We both laughed ; but I did not suppose 
that I should forget him, and he did not speak 
as if he cared whether I remembered him or 
not. 

" You have not long been yachting about, 
then? " he presently said. 

" No, a very little while." 

"And you like it?" 
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*' I like it for the presnt. It is adventurous ; 
besides I really sometimes feel that it is a 
glorous thing only t^ be alive — but to be 
alive and see this world and have time to learn 
and time to think — ^^ 

" Yes, that is just what I feel," he inter- 
rupted ; " but the thing is to keep one's self 
up to such a state of mind and body, and not 
grow morbid and weak and discontented. I 
suppbse that in that school of yours they gave 
you no lessons on the art of being whole- 
hearted, cheerful, and joyous ? ' 

" no." 

" The more shame for them; thenjou must 
educate yourself in that matter." 

" But I have often heard it said that the 
truest happiness is unconscious. And don't 
you think that to be often thinking and 
reasoning about it is in itself a morbid 
thing?" 

" Are any of us who have come to years of 
discretion in that childlike state of unconscious 
happiness ? " 

" I am not." 

"Nor I; but I am a great deal braver, 
cheerfuller, and heartier since I put myself 
to school to myself, and learnt the habit of 
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being as a general rule in good spirits. I 
think, therefore, that to reason about the 
matter, if one does it rightly, is not morbid." 

"I am fond of learning new things. I 
should like to teach myself this. What was 
the first lesson you gave yourself in the art? " 

" I believe the first thing that set me 
thinking was an anecdote of a great actor, who 
complained that when he was acting in tragedy 
he became . devoured by melancholy. While 
he was studying the character of ' Hamlet,' he 
lost his health fi-om mental depression. Mourn- 
ful and heartrending ideas suggested them- 
selves to him, and he could not shake off the 
bearing that belonged to his hero. It became 
natural to him. After that I met with a very 
pleasant woman, a German actress, who told 
me she had completely spoilt her temper by 
acting viragos. On the most 'trifling occasions 
she could put herself into a fearful rage. It 
had ceased to be acting with her; she had so 
studied the passion of anger, and imitated its 
manifestations, that they got the better of her 
— and habit, at last, had made her a perfect 
fireband." 

" Don't you think she exaggerated ? " 

" No; I suppose not. It was at a Swiss 
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hotel that I saw her first ; something put her 
out ; it was a very hot night, and she flung 
her fen at one of the waiters — ^she told me this 
afterwards by way of excuse. I thought she 
was mad when I saw her do it ; you never saw 
such an air of fury — her husband, a stout 
matter-of-fact man, observed that it was very 
inconvenient." 

** And on that hint you began your own 
education ? " 

^' That, and the observation of how involun- 
tary sympathy makes other people imitate our 
moods and reflect them back upon us." 

" Still it is an odd thing to set to work to 
aggravate oneself into being happy." 

" I declare to you that I have tried it," he 
answered, laughing : " and I see you know 
what I mean. It is as easy as aggravating 
oneself into being unhappy! You know how 
unfashionable it is now to be enthusiastic." 

" I have read in books that it is. I know 
it is considered bad taste to be much as- 
tonished. People will not express great ad- 
miration even for very beautiful things, lest 
that should 'be thought a proof that they are 
not already familiar with all the most beau- 
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tiful things in the world. So they think it 
grand to appear bored." 

" That was nothing but imitation at first," 
he answered. " It arose from the misfortune 
of a few fashionable people, who were punished 
for their sins against all things beautiful and 
true and surprising, by being no longer able 
to enjoy anything heartily, or admire anything 
overwhelmingly, or believe anything devoutly. 
The consequence was that people who have 
seen next to nothing, and are not at all 
fashionable, try to begin as the others left off. 
They are so ashamed of enthusiasm, and have 
so schooled themselves to put down all ecstatic 
emotion, that the sentiment of awe has almost 
died out of their hearts ; their sense of the 
sublime fades from being kept too long in the 
dark, and they can look on the «Tungfrau as 
coolly as if it was a cabbage garden ? What 
a hard task such people have accomplished — 
much harder than mine. Don't you think 
they would enjoy themselves much more if 
they were not weighed down by this vulgar 
fashion, if they had not weakened their power 
to admire by repressing the expression of 
it?" 

" I think they could, and I think I have 
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decided to learn the heart of being in good 
humour and good spirits ; but, Mr. Brandon, 
I foresee a difficulty which you have not pro- 
vided against." 
" What is that ? " 

" Whatever else my temper would stand, I 
am sure it would give way if I heard it said, 
as I often should do, ' Oh, there is no merit in 
her good temper, it is natural to her, it comes 
from a phlegmatic constitution.' " 

" You think you could not. stand that ? " 
" I am sure I could not. And there is 
another thing that would be like a dagger to 
my heart. Suppose I learned to take a cheer- 
ful view of things, and even when there were 
many things to worry and vex me, suppose I 
generally seemed to be whole-hearted and in 
good spirits — I mean years hence, when, no 
doubt, I should have troubles and some mis- 
fortunes to endure." 

" Yes, I understand, and suppose it." 
" And if, when I had learned to bear up 
well, to be sometimes glad and merry, gene- 
rally cheerful, I heard people say, ' Ah, that 
shows how little feeling she has — ^we do not 
all feel equally ; it is a proof of a cold heart 
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to be so gay ' — I consider it a sign of a frivo- 
lous disposition ; and that sort of thing." 

" Well, Miss Graham, finish your sentence." 

In my earnestness I had stopped to look at 
him, and seeing that his eyes were brim- fall 
off laughter I paused discomfited. 

" It will be very mean of them to treat you 
so," he exclaimed. " I am very angry with 
them beforehand, very angry." 

Thereupon he indulged in a fit of laughter. 
Something seemed to delight him exceedingly ; 
and it was so evident that the laugh was 
against me, that if we had not just then been 
talking of temper, it is possible that I might 
have shown him mine. As it was, I only in- 
quired why he laughed. 

" Because you talked so seriously," he 
answered ; " as if you meai^t forthwith to give 
youl* mind to this art, as you have called 
it." 

" That is just what I do mean. I want to 
learn something new and difficult ; besides, 
if it can be learnt, it ought to be learnt.-" 

He became serious on hearing this, and 
while I went on with my work he got up and 
began to pace the cabin floor. Presently he 
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came back to his seat and said, in a regretful 
way,— 

" I wish I had not talked such nonsense. 
I beg your pardon. To laugh at a good reso- 
lution is the last thing I should have thought 
myself capable of." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" And 'tis sentiment kills me, says I." 

Southampton. My first view of it showed a 
gloomy background of cloud witli lines of 
angry red running between ' its thunderous 
folds, and a dark foreground of old wall — 
Roman wall, I was informed. It looked as 
old as the hills, and almost as substantial. 
A very shallow reach of water that hardly 
covered the green weed lay between us and 
the pier, and derived' an unquiet beauty from 
the broken reflections of a long row of lamps 
just being lighted on shore. 

Tom and Mr. Brandon were about to push 
off when I came on deck. They were going 
to London that night, partly about passports, 
partly, I felt sure, that Mr. Brandon might 
have a surgical opinion about his arm, and 
partly to call on an aunt of the children's, an 
English lady, who lived in town, and might 

VOL. II. H 
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wiish to see them before ihey were taken to 
their grandmother. 

The dear little creatures had travelled a 
good deal considering their tender age. They 
had been bom in England, their fajfcher being 
a poor clergyman in the north of Yorkshire. 
Xot quite a year before their return as orphans, 
he had accepted a chaplaincy in the West 
Indies, but his health failing, after a very few 
months, he had gone up to Charleston with 
his family to stay with a French lady, a re- 
lation of his wife's, and there had died. 

Mr. Brandon knew nothing about the cir- 
cumstances of their family ; he was not even 
sure how their name was spelt, but he had 
an address in London, and had accepted the 
charge of them from their mother. 

It was Saturday night. Uncle Rollin and 
I spent a very quiet Sunday, going on shore 
to church, and afterwards walking beside the 
grand old wall. 

On Monday I did a vast amount of shop- 
ping, bought a quantity of material for work 
at sea when the children should be gone, and 
spent a great deal of time, with Mrs. Brand's 
help, in choosing things for my own wear, for 
I perceived that it was supposed to be my 
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first duty to be always neatly and gracefully 
dresssed. I tried to be as economical as I 
could, as my allowance was not large; but 
the very next day after these purchases were 
made, my uncle, takmg a walk with me, 
stopped before one of the principal mercer's 
shops, and, after looking into the window 
attentively, beckoned out a young man, and 
pointing at various things with his finger, 
said, — 

" You'U be so good as to put up that for 
me, and that^ and that " 

" Won't you come inside, sir ? " said the 
young man, who was evidently surprised at 
his style of shopping. 

"No," he answered, retreating a step or 
two. " I don't think I will, thank you." 

I gave Mrs. Brand, who was behind us with 
her husband, a significant look, and she stepped 
forward. 

" And I'll have that too," said my uncle, 
pointing at a very broad blue sash-ribbon that 
dangled in fi'ont of the other things. 

" Yes, but you only mean a sash of it, 
sir, and a dress-length of the silk, and of 
the embroidered muslin, and that scarf," said 
Mrs. Brand. 

h2 
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" Of course/' he answered. 

" Uncle, they are too expensive," I ventured 
to say. 

" And what do you call that?" he continued 
to the master, who had now .come out. 

"That's an opera-cloak, sir; a very sweet 
thing " 

" Well, and 111 have that, if you please. 
Good morning, sir. This good friend of 
mine," indicating Mrs. Brand, '* will tell you 
where to send the things." 

He then marched off with me. 

" I know I shall repent this," he observed 
in a moment or two. 

" Dear uncle, pray, pray let us go back* 
then, and countermand the order." 

" Nonsense, child ! I meant that as we're 
going to France, I might have done better to 
buy these things there." 

" I know very well they are for me." 

" Yes. Why didn't you say ' Thank you? ' " 

" Because I am so afraid if you let me be 
such an expense to you, it will make you 
dislike me. You must have spent twenty 
pounds." 

" But I only spent what I chose. You 
should take example by me, and ne\^er go in- 
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side^ and then you can get away whenever 
you like." 

Uncle Rollin and I were very happy to- 
gether till three o'clock on Wednesday, when, 
coming on board, we found Tom and Mr. 
Brandon waiting for us on deck, and a lady 
who was introduced to me as Miss Tott. 

She remarked that she had come to see her 
nieces. I saw two huge boxes with her name 
upon them, and wondered at the amount of 
luggage she had brought, as we were to sail 
the next day. 

I took her to my cabin, where the children, 
arrayed in their pink frocks, were playing 
about. 

Miss Tott embraced them both, and wept 
over them copiously. She was a pleasant- 
looking person, tall, very slender, head a little 
on one side, drooping eyes, a long nose that 
projected rather too far into space, a pensive 
soothing voice, and a fine complexion. 

" Little Frances stared at her, and escaped 
from her kisses as quickly as possible; Nan- 
ilette regarded her with curiosity and dis- 
favour. 

'' My precious ones," murmered Miss Tott. 
'' I trust their spirits are not utterly weighed 
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down by these accumulated misfortunes. It 
is indeed sad when the heart is wrung in 
infancy." 

"What is she crying for?" whispered 
Frances to me. 

Suddenly she clasped her hands, and looked 
up, exclaiming, — 

" They are in coloured dresses — ah me! and 
what a colour — ^pink! " 

"Yes, ma'am," put in Mrs. Brand, who 
seemed struck with admiration of this sensi- 
bility; "we had nothing black for them to 
wear when they came on board; their own 
frocks were torn to shreds, I do assure you." 

" I hope this has not been an additional 
pang to their tender hearts," continued Miss 
Tott. '' You have explained to them, doubt- 
less, that there Has been no intentional dis- 
respect." 

She spoke to me, and not without secret 
wonder I replied, — 

" They have not noticed it. They are too 
young to feel deeply ; but I have heard them 
speak with affection of their dear mamma and 
the baby." 

Miss Tott dried her eyes and held out her 
hand to Nannette, who drew back. 
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" This is little Nannette's aunt," I whispered. 
" Go to her." 

The troublesome little creature instantly 
said aloud, — 

" But hasn't she brought us something 
pretty from London? " 

That was because Mr. Brandon had pro- 
mised each of them a toy. 

I pushed the chubby little thing nearer, and 
she shook back her shining lengths of straight 
hair, and condescended to take the hand pre- 
sented to her. 

" And so my little darling has no dear papa 
or mamma, and no sweet baby sister, now? " 

'' It isn't a baby sister," lisped the child, 
softly; "it's my little baby brother; he's got 
two teeth/' 

"^But he is gone now. Nannette has no 
baby brother now." 

" Yes, I have." 

" Is it possible that they are in ignorance of 
these things? " cried Miss Tott, " cjr are they 
devoid of feeling? " 

"Neither; but they do not understand 

you." 

"He did cry," said Nannette, with great 
simplicity,' " when he was on the raft." 
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'' But he is very happy now," put in the 
other child. " Mr. Brandon says he never 
cries at all; God took him up to heaven." 

" He likes to be up there," said Nannette. 

Miss Tott looked scandalised at this infan- 
tile talk, but her boxes now appearing, to my 
ill-concealed surprise she said to me, — 

" Mr. Brandon proposed to take my dear 
little nieces to their grandmamma, but I could 
not bear the thought that my little desolate 
ones should go alone; so I said I hoped it 
would be no inconvenience to Captain EoUin 
if I accompanied them." 

I thought he would very much dislike to 
have a lady passenger, and I said nothing by 
way of encouragement. 

'' I see abundance of room," she presently 
added, looking round. 

'' But not at my disposal," I answered. 

" 0, do not let that disturb you,'' she said 
very sweetly, and with a soothing tone that I 
rather resented; " your brother will speak to 
Captain EoUin when he comes on board — no 
responsibility shall rest on you, the gentlemen 
will do all, and after the captain's noble hos- 
pitality, I have no anxious feelings about the 
result ; so," she continued very softly, " would 
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it be too much to ask that I might be alone 
with the dear children for a short time? " 

I was rather glad to comply with her re- 
quest, and went away with the admiring 
Mrs. Brand, shutting Miss Tott in with the 
children. 

In the chief cabin I found Mr. Brandon and 
Tom, the former marching about in a very 
impatient style ; he was evidently vexed and 
fretted. 

They had been mildly and sweetly obliged 
by Miss Tptt to bring her and her luggage 
on board, and each being soothed and assured 
that he should not have any unpleasant re- 
sponsibility, had been told what a relief it 
would be to " the captain " to find that the 
children's best and nearest protector was ready 
to go with them. 

'' And what did my uncle say ? " I asked. 

" He pulled a long face, but he evidently 
means to submit." 

I said it was a very odd thing. 

"The whole journey has been odd,'' ob- 
served Tom. 

"Yes," said Mr. Brandon, "I saw when 
we called on her that she was full of pensive 
obstinacy and tender humbug." 
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'* Why did you bring her with you then? " 

" She made us ; she would come. She felt 
that *the captain' would expect no less of 
her, and she could not disappoint him." 

*' You should have assured her to the con- 
trary." 

" TTe did, over and over again — no use ; 
she did not intend to hear. Graham, I wish 
we had been lost in that fog, and never found 
her house." 

" A fog! we have had none here." 

" We had a very thick , fog," said Tom, 
" directly after the thunder-storm — a soupy 
fog; we took a cab and set off in it to find the 
grandfather and this aunt. Drove a long way 
xind saw nothing; at last, after a sharp turn, 
and one or two most preposterous jolts, we 
heard a loud knock and came to a stand. 
The driver had given matters up, and the 
horse, in despair of finding the right turn, 
had gone up the steps of a house and was 
knocking at the door with his nose." 

" The footman opened it," said Mr. Brandon, 
^'and uttered a manly screech. We asked 
where we were, and found we were in Eaton 
Square. The horse, all this while, foolishly 
stared in at the hall-door. We managed to 
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get into Chester Square ; and if Graham would 
only have stood by me, you would have seen 
a' ditferent result." 

"Nothing of the sort," said Tom; "you 
vfere quite as helpless as I was, if not more 
80. She made us come and fetch her too, 
and her great chests, and what with all your 
tailor's parcels and mine, and that great Noah's 
ark nearly as big as a sucking pig (and some 
great woolly dogs that he bought too, Dorothea, 
which barked in the parcel whenever we 
moved them), I never went through st) much 
with luggage in my life ! " 

" Yes, 1 have been round the world with 
less," ^aid Mr. Brandon. 

" So, here she is," proceeded Tom; " she 
wants to persuade the old grandmother that 
she ought to take the entire responsibility of 
the children : her fathef she says cannot afford 
it. Now their grandmother, who was brought 
up a French Protestant, has lately beconje a 
Eoman Catholic; and Brandon naturally hoped 
the children would be taken by the father's 
family and brought up in the religion of their 
parents. But no, they cannot afford it, they 
say." 

A great deal of crying and scuffling at my 
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cabin-door was now heard : we looked at one 
another. 

"Let them alone," said Tom; ''she has, 
no doubt, made the children cry by some dis- 
mal talk. Now let her manage them herself; 
she has a right to be alone with her own 
nieces if she likes." 

'' You seem to forget, poor thing, that she 
has only heard within the last day or two of 
the death of , her sister-in-law; really, I think 
she may be excused for being sorrowful." 

" She took that matter very composedly," 
said Tom; "she even informed us that dfiBV 
Fanchon had been a very bad manager, and a 
very bad match for her brother. In fact, we 
thought she seemed to consider it a mark of 
the favour of Providence towards herself that 
her sister-in law had been taken." 

The remainder of that day was not at all 
comfortable. Miss Tott's tender regrets over 
the children always seemed to imply reproof of 
somebody else, and as they took a great dislike 
to her I found it difficult to make them behave 
tolerably. When at last they were put to bed, 
each insisted on taking her woolly dog with 
her, and as long as they could possibly keep 
awake, they made them bark at intervals. 
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They had been well taken care of during the 
voyage, but not kept in order, and conse- 
quently they were troublesome, Mrs. Brand 
and I had not established much control, 
and while one was being dressed, she would 
set off and run round the cabin. Then the 
other would rebel in some infantine fashion, 
poking her fingers into the pomatum, -or spil- 
ling my eau de Cologne. These things it 
would have been ridiculous to treat as serious 
offences, but by dint of grave looks, a little 
scolding, and a little coaxing, we got on pretty 
well, and they would soon have been very 
good children, but they chanced to be par- 
ticularly full of spirits the first morning of 
their aunt's presence, and when she found 
that nothing she could say had any effect, she 
sat down in a corner and drooped, leaving 
Mrs. Brand and me to catch and dress the 
little rebels. When these operations were 
over, I lectured them both very gravely, and 
received kisses in token of penitence, but Miss 
Tott could not recover her spirits, and from 
that hour she never did anything for them, 
and seemed instinctively to shrink from inter- 
fering in the least. 

She evidently knew nothing of children ex- 
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cepting from books. She expected to find 
some ready-tamed little mortals, calm, and 
rather depressed, instead of two chubby things, 
quite wild, unconscious of orphanhood, and 
mischievous, penitent, naughty, and good 
again every hour of the day. 

To me they were the greatest amusement 
possible, and to Mrs. Brand a delight that it 
did one good to see; but they certainly did 
not do themselves justice that morning. 

Nannette talked at prayers, and had to be 
carried out crying. Frances got away from 
Mrs. Brand while we were at breakfast^ and ran 
triumphantly into the chief cabin, where her 
rash act was rewarded by Uncle Rolhn, who 
gave her sausage and toast, and afterwards 
carried her on deck, to the great scandal of 
her aunt. 

I had bought some black alpaca at South- 
ampton, and after breakfast Mrs. Brand and 
I set to work to cut out frocks for the children, 
that we might take them to their grand- 
mother in mourning clothes; and Mrs. Brand, 
cheerful and happy, in the prospect of having 
almost more to do thai day than she could 
possibly accomplish, was such a pleasant com- 
panion, that I might have stayed below ano- ^ 
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ther hour, if Tom had not come to remind me 
that I had left Miss Tott to amuse herself as 
best she could, which did not seem altogether 
polite. 

My uncle was in the chief cabin reading 
the morning papers, which had come in just 
before we sailed. I came on deck with my 
work, and found Miss Tott with Mr/ Brandon 
and Tom sitting on deck-chairs under the 
awning. We were about ten miles south of 
Southampton ; the sea was blue, the deep 
sky empty and bare, the sun hot, the air 
delightful. 

" A shame to shut out such, a firmament, is 
it not? " asked Mr. Brandon. 

I replied without considering, "I should 
think so, if it was not absolutely empty and 
open/' 

" Indeed, and why? " 

'' Oh ! because there is something so pathetic 
in those awful deeps of empty blue — -some- 
thing to fear in that waiting infinitude, with 
no islands uploft, nothing that belongs to us; 
only God's great desert." 

" You prefer to have some of it shut out; 
you want a tent over your head even wh^n 
you are out of doors? " 
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*' Yes, I like to feel enclosed, and in my 
home; clouds are very sublime no doubt, but 
not oppressively so." 

Miss Tott on hearing this, laid her hand on 
my arm, with an air not quite of reproof, but 
rather of tender pity. 

"And yet," she said, "we ought not to 
shrink from nature in her deeper sublimities ; 
nature in the dark midnight sky, and the 
green, surging billows — nothing else can so 
well soothe the racked and burdened mind, 
and still the turbid passions of the soul." 

I had often heard people say this kind of 
thing, and read it in books, but my, narrow 
experience had not yet brought it before me, 
and Miss Tott uttered her speech in a way that 
I rebelled against a little. She seemed so 
much to feel the sweetness and wisdom of her 
own words, and to fancy that she was tenderly 
instilling so much truth into a hardened 
nature, that instead of making any reply, I 
felt an unworthy wish to shake off her hand ; 
however, I resisted this, and there it still lay, 
as if to appeal to my better self; my ordinary 
self being covered with blushes, because Tom. 
and Mr. Brandon were looking at me. At 
last, I said, — 
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" No doubt the beauty and grandeur of the 
world is very invigorating, very elevating." 

" You speak as of some abstract truth that 
you have nothing to do with." 

" Miss Graham speaks of what will not 
always bear discussion/' said Mr. Brandon,^ 
coming to the rescue; "her first words showed 
rather an over-sensitiveness to the influence 
of the sublime than the absence of it/' 

Miss Tott took no notice of him, but con- 
tinued to gaze at me, and keeping her hand 
on my arm oppressed me ftirther by saying 
with pensive compassion, — 

" But is there no solace for the heart in 
communing mth nature in her wilder moods, 
and coming to be healed by her Avhen your 
spirit is crushed?" 

The tender, old words, " Is there no balm 
m Gilead ? " flashed across my mind and a 
thought of "the physician there; " but I was 
much too shy to put my thought into words, 
and answered instead, — 

" I don't exactly know; I never am crushed." 

" Ah ! " she replied, withdrawing her hand, 
*' you will be, some day." 

"Don't, Miss Graham," exclaimed Mr. 
Brandon. " I wouldn't, if I were you ! " 

VOL. II. I 
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I looked up; he and Tom sat opposite, 
enjoying the dialogue, but neither moved a 
muscle of his face; and, to my discomfiture, 
Miss Tott took up her crotchet, and mimnured 
some low sentence in which we distinguished 
the word "profane;" but she seemed to be 
more in sorrow than in anger, and as she 
worked, she handled the very needle with a 
tenderness that might have shown us the 
depth of her compassion for us. 

Tom and Mr. Brandon glanced at one 
another with eyes that seemed to say, " We 
have got into a scrape," and presently, to 
my surprise, Tom said, in a tone of apparent 
feeling, — 

" There is a sort of yearning after the in- 
finite, a kind of a brooding over the irrevocable 
past, looking as it were over the vessel's side> 
to see the waves of existence pass slowly by, 
which " 

" Ah ! " exclaimed Miss Tott, interrupting 
him. " I thought those speaking features could 
not have deceived me. I thought there must 
be a heart with such a voice as that." 

I knew, of course, that he was amusing 
himself at her expense, but I am not sure 
whether Mr. Brandon did. 

"I say, old fellow," he exclaimed; "that 
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sort of thing seems more like a dismal aggra- 
vation of the crushing process than a remedy." 

"It's one that I always use," persisted Tom. 

" Ah! " said Miss Tott again* 

" Unless I'm crushed quite jiat^'^ continued 
Tom; '' and then I find that nothing does me 
so much good as a bottle of soda-water — with 
— with a little brandy in it ! What do you 
take, Brandon?" 

"I am sick of the very word," said Mr. 
Brandon, with a short laugh. " I shall answer 
with your sister that I never am crushed, I 
would rather be excused." 

" Oh ! but it's nonsense to struggle," said 
Tom, appealing to Miss Tott with his eyes. 
** You may kick and struggle as much as you 
like, but you must submit." 

"I won't," he repeated, coolly. " At least, 
not if I can possibly help it; and not for long 
together, as long as I can speak a word or 
wag a finger I won't admit that I'm crushed. 
It was never intended that I should be. I 
hate the word. I hate the feeling it describes. 
Trouble does not come - by chance — ^it is sent 
to make us rise, not to make us sink." 

" All right," said Tom ; " but we were not 
talking of any trouble worth mentioning ! 

I 2 
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I like to hear him fire up," he continued, 
audaciously looking at us. 

Miss Tott opened wide her dark eyes. 

"What is that?" she exclaimed, very tartly. 

**We were not talking of the troubles of 
widows and orphans, you know, of pinching 
poverty and remorse for crime, or the agonies 
of broken bones and carking care," said Tom, 
addressing her with suave gravity. " We were 
talking of poetical yearnings, and general 
dissatisfaction, of dyspeptic nervousness, arid 
the discomfort of having nothing to do. I am 
sure I ought to speak feelingly of these ills. 
No one is a greater martyr to them than I 
am." 

''It is very evident," said Miss Tott, with 
exceeding sharpness; " that none of you have 
ever known any trouble worth the name." 

" Even if we have," I ventured to say, 
*' surely the good has out-weighed the evil." 

"What, in this world of sorrow?" she 
answered. " You do not know what you are 
talking of." 

" I beg your pardon. I did not mean to vex * 

you." 

" I am not vexed ; but your remark is con- 
trary to reason, religion, and experience." 
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" To experience, perhaps; but is it contrary 
to religion?" 

" Of course it is. Did not our Saviour say, 
' In the world ye shall have tribulation? ' " 

" Yes ; but perhaps he may have meant 
that his religion would never exempt them 
from ordinary ills, nor from that envy of the 
wicked which makes them sometimes persecute 
the good." 

" I think he meant that they should be 
afflicted." 

" But they knew that before," said Mr. 
Brandon. " They knew that earth was not 
paradise." 

" Then you wish to prove that our Saviour's 
words meant nothing." 

" On the contrary ; they were meant 
(among other things) to inform the first dis- 
ciples that in their day would come the worst 
trouble that the world had ever known. And 
now it is over — ^now the Christian nations are 
richer, wiser, healthier, and stronger than 
other people. 

" What do you mean by other people? " 

" All but professed Christians." 

Miss Tott was silent for a while, till seem- 
ing to remember a point that would yield her 
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some trimnph, she turned to Mr. Brandon 
and exclaimed, — 

" Pray, did you feel inclined during the 
shipwreck to think lightly of trouble, and to 
be as philosophical as you are to-day? " 

" I have often been in danger before," he 
answered, hastily; " so has Graham." 

" But what did you think? '' 

This was rather an unkind cut, and I 
thought, considering the circumstances, a 
little ungrateful. He was not willing to dis- 
cuss the matter, so he tried to put her off by 
saying,— 

" I thought what a number of bones there 
were in the human frame." 

" That was an odd reflection, surely." 

" Not at all, if most of them are bruised, 
and you have nothing to lie on but planks 
and spars." 

"And after that? " she said, still question- 
ing him as if for his good and to elicit some 
better feeling. 

" Too much to be repeated easily. My 
Yankee friend and I had a great deal to do ; 
but I believe we both felt very strongly the 
sweetness of life." 

" And what next? " she continued, where- 
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jipoD: he gave way to the pressure and re- 
plied, — 

** I felt the baser part of my nature rising 
up within me ; thoughts so distinct, that they 
«eemed to come from without, buzzed in my 
ears like w^sps. They represented it as hard 
that the presence of worn-out women and 
helpless children should make my chance of 
life so much fainter ; hunger, wet, fatigue and 
pain, things that had stood aloof from me 
before drew near, and made me feel their 
weight and power. They gnawed at my heart 
and chilled my blood." 

" But I suppose you did not feel crushed? " 
^said Miss Tott, in the clearest tones of her 
high-pitchfed voice. 

He seemed to dislike this questioning ex- 
ceedingly, and yet to be determined to answer. 

" No." 

"What did you feel? " she asked, mildly. 

" I felt that this world was utterly gone by, 
but that the other world was not so near as it 
had often been in times of no danger at all. 
It was not within our grasp ; there was some- 
thing first to be felt and to be seen — ^but 
though all was lost and as yet nothing gained 
I believed it would be gained. After that 
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there came a time of forgetfulness, I did not 
hear, or feel, or see anything." 

** And all this while you were not over- 
whelmed? " 

" I did not expect to live after the first 
twenty-four hours, because the pitching of th^ 
raft put us in such imminent danger, but I 
did not despair." 

" Ah ! well, we need not argue about the 
meaning of words ; some of us are better able 
to bear distress than others ; indeed, some of 
us feel it far less." 

This was the very thing that I had antici- 
pated when talking with him some days before, 
but he did not seem to remember it. 

" Then the worst thing you felt when you 
became exhausted," she said, *' was a kind of 
forgetfulness." 

" Oh no, it was not!'' he exclaimed ; and 
such a look of horror leapt out of his eyes as 
for the moment quite astonished us. 

He seemed to be collecting his thoughts. 
- " We had been lashed together," he said, 
" and I have some sort of recollection of going 
down and down an almost endless flight of 
steps, and thinking that I must and would get 
to the bottom before I died. After that came 
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a terrible time, when I seemed to be hemmed 
in by something intensely black, and an awful 
thought pressed me down, that I was dead — 
and it was not what I had expected ! I felt 
sure I was dead, and I appeared to go spinning 
on with that thought for years." 

Curiosity got the better of Miss Tott here. 
She quite forgot to point the obvious moral. 
' " Was that in the yacht ? " she said. 

'* I think it must have been, because of 
the steps ; besides what enabled me at last to 
struggle out of that blackness and horror waa 
the touch of something soft on my forehead. 
r gathered sense by it to perceive that I was 
still in the body, and I opened my eyes." 

He paused, and a smile came over his face. 

"I saw a vision,'' he said; "I knew not 
what else it could be, and I saw light." 

"Indeed?" exclaimed Miss Tott. Here 
was an experience that just suited her. 
" What was the vision? " 

" I saw a small hand-^a child's hand I 
thought it was at first, and it appeared to 
hover before my fece. There was something 
bright in it, through which the light was 
shining. The child — the angel — whatever it 
might be — wa^ leaning over me, but I only 
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saw the hand. It offered me bread, too ; but 
my senses were so dim that I connected 
something sacramental with this jbread and 
wine, and would not touch it because my hands 
aind my lips were so begrimed. Then I went 
back into the blackness again and the hand 
floated away; but a voice, inexpressibly sweet 
and pathetic, appeared to be reasoning with 
nae. I heard the sound, but I could not 
understand the words ; and, after what seemed 
to be a mighty struggle, I got my eyes open, 
a.nd there was the hand again, and the long 
folds of a gown floated down at my side." 

** Was it very beautiful? " said Miss Tott, 
in a tone of pleasure and awe ; **was it in 
white?" 

" It was my sister, of course," exclaimed 
Tom; for he saw that she was completely 
mystified. " It was Dorothea! " 

Never shall I forget the look of astonish- 
ment and contempt she darted at me when 
«he heard this ; she drew up her head and set 
ber lips as if she scorned me, and would not 
on any account have betrayed such interest if 
«he could only have known what this really 
meant. 

He certainly had not intended to mislead. 
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and answered her last question without look- 
ingather. . 

" Yes, in white, I think. I did not see the 
face, and the hand appeared to hover before 
me till I came more to myself. Then I drank 
the wine and ate something, and was in this 
world again." 

Miss Tott attracted my attention the more 
strongly because she was the first person I 
had met with who, admiring misery, was very 
anxious to be thought a sufferer. She liked 
to talk about being stricken, and also when 
she and I were alone of the great expense it 
would be to her to go into deep mourning 
again. 

No doubt if it is a very fine an interesting 
thing to be stricken, many more people will 
be stricken than would be the case in the days 
.when people believed that gr6at afflictions 
were punishments for heinous sins, and " those 
eighteen " were thought by their neighbours 
much wickeder folks than themselves. 

Miss Tott Ad not care to pursue the subject 
of the visionary hand. She returned to her 
former thought, and said with a sigh, — 

" Some people feel things less keenly than 
others." 
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" No doubt," he answered ; *' and some of 
us think it mean and cowardly to be always 
looking at the dark side; if we refuse to 
look at it therefore, no-wonder we cannot see 
it/' 

" On the contrary, others feel that yearning 
for sympathy which makes it sweet to com- 
mune with some friendly and feeling heart," 
said Miss Tott, sharply. 

" Sympathy is a skittish and perverse 
nymph; demand too much, and she gives 
nothing. When a soldier has lost his arm, if 
he were to go whining about the world 
lamenting over it everybody would despise 
him; but if he holds his tongue, and carries 
his empty sleeve carelessly, all the girls are 
in love with him." 

" We expect a soldier to be brave." 

** Certainly, and thus we help to make him 
so." 

" There are many things which are far 
more hard to bear than loss of limbs," said 
Miss Tott, severely, and as if she claimed for 
herself a large share of them. 

"We talk without book, having no ex- 
perience in loss of limbs. I suppose disgrace 
may be worse — and remorse." I am bound 
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to say that he spoke with a certain hesitation, 
and added, '' I think it only honest to confess 
that I never had anything to bear that I con- 
sider at all comparable to the misery of carry- 
ing timber about with me in the shape of a 
leg or arm. However handsomely it might be 
made I'm sure the joints would creak," he 
added, thoughtfully. 

" I was not speaking of remorse" said Miss 
Tott, '' I meant such things as loss of friends, 
disappointment of one's fondest wishes, a 
hopeless attachment, the death of its object, 
inconstancy." 

Mr. Brandon was silent. 

" I consider constancy all stuff," said Tom, 
" unless it exists on both sides." 

" Good heavens ! " murmured Miss Tott. 

" For," proceeded this hardened young man, 
*'legs and arms won't grow again; but a jilted 
man has ' all the world before him where to 
choose.' " 

Mr. Brandon laughed, but he looked uneasy, 
and the subject seemed to please Miss Tott, 
who said to Tom, with drooping eyelids and 
pensive sweetness of expression, " We should 
hardly speak of this, should we, Mr. Graham, 
before we know anything about it ? ^ 
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" Meaning/' said Tom, " that I know no- 
thing about it." 

" You are young," she replied', with a sort 
of tender, regretful look at him. 

" But not without experience ; I have been 
in love times out of number. I don't mean to 
say that I have been refused at present; that 
may be because I have not yet gone the length 
of making an offer." 

" When you do, may you escape that sor- 
row," she answered, in a tone that was a strange 
contrast to his banter. 

Mr. Brandon evidently winced under this 
talk: such an unmistakable twinge of dislike 
passed over his face that I ventured to change 
the subject by asking some question relative to 
our rate of saihng. 

He looked up to lanswer with the air of a 
man who feels himself to be found out, but he 
took instant advantage of the opportunity to 
get away, rising and saying that he would go 
and make some inquiries. 
. His departure broke up the conference. 
Miss Tott said she should like to walk about. 
Tom offered his arm, and I ran below to my 
cabin to take my finished work down and 
bring up the children. They were just awake 
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after their momihg sleep; but before we had 
done dressing them to come on deck, Tom 
knocked loudly at the door, exclaiming, 
"Here's a pretty state of things: the sea is 
rising a little, and Miss Tott begins to look 
very pale. You had better come to her." 

I met her coming down. "0 let me lie' 
down ! " she murmured, " 0, this terrible gid- 
diness ! " 

I gave her to Mrs. Brand, — the usual thing 
followed; but I observed that she bore it quite 
as well as other people. 
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CHAPTER V. 

'^ To his own master^ lie standeth or falleth." 

How much people talk about their first impres- 
sions of a foreign country. It was about six 
o'clock, and dark with thunder-clouds, and 
pouring with rain, when I was told we had 
entered the French harbour, and were lying 
opposite to the Douane. My luggage, con- 
sisting of one little box, was landed, so was 
Miss Tott's; and we waited onboard till it had* 
passed, sitting under umbrellas. Poor Miss 
Tott was fainting for air, and longing to get 
away fi:om the scene of her misery. Uncle 
Rollin, at the last moment, took alarm and de- 
chned to land, but said he would wait at Havre 
till we returned from Chartres. It was, 
therefore, a point of honour to be as quick as 
we could, and I found that Mr. Brandon and 
Tom had decided on our going on to Chartres 
that same evening ; a cab was waiting to con- 
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vey us to the railway station. We had dined ; 
but poor Miss Tott had eaten nothing since 
breakfast, so I made Brand give us a goodly 
basket of provisions to carry with us. 

We were a party of six, including the chil- 
dren. Miss Tott and I were surprised to find 
ourselves in a decided mist, we had hardly ex- 
pected mist out of England. The rain was 
uncommonly like English rain. The railway 
carriage had the same defect, — this was disap- 
pointing; but we had the satisfaction of hear- 
ing the railway oflBlcials quarrelling in real 
French. Nothing to. be seen: rain, mist, 
thunder-clouds. We soon unpacked our great 
basket of provisions. Miss Tott was terribly 
vexed at having to eat an English pigeon pie 
and salad on French soil; and after that, slices 
of cake, also such a thoroughly English dish ! 
and then Stilton cheese ; and, lastly, strawber- 
ries; but by ten o'clock we had done all this 
with appetite, and then taken off the children's 
hats and laid them on the seat to go to 
sleep. 

As the dusk came on the rain ceased, and 
Miss Tott and I gazed diligently out of the 
windows; but darkness, we were obliged to 
own, looks much the same everywhere. 

VOL. n. K 
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We saw hardly anything, even when we 
reached Paris; for the children woke up and 
cried most piteously. We were soon shut up 
in a room with numbers of people, half of 
whom spoke as good English as ourselves, and 
then the officials, storming at Mr. Brandon and 
the parcels we wanted to have with us, hustled 
us into a carriage, where, to our disgust, we 
had to sit for at least ten minutes before the 
train started. 

We slumbered while it was dark, and day 
had just dawned on a perfectly flat country, 
when we first saw the graceful spires of 
Chartres Cathedral. 

All very tired, some very cross, we drove to 
an hotel, and straightway went to bed till nine 
o'clock, when I woke and peeped out. 

Ah, yes, this was foreign indeed ! — a fine 
broad 'place^ houses with two or three tiers* of 
windows in the roof, women without bonnets, 
the clatter of wooden shoes, and a vast amount 
of joyous jabbering. A big diligence at the 
door, with three white cart-horses harnessed 
abreast thereto. (It looked like a haystack on 
wheels, and was covered with a tarpauling). 
A market and a fair going on, tables with 
smoking-hot coffee, and round loaves in the 
shape of a ring upon them ; bakers' boys bring- 
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ing these round their arms, and round their 
necks, great heaps of apples, pears, late cher- 
ries, stacks of plums, stains of fruit all over 
the stones, great rugged melons that did not 
seem half ripe, tiny French men and French 
women sitting on them in their little blue pina- 
fores and wooden shoes, and the sun pouring 
down over all as it never can in England so 
early in the morning. Inside, the windows 
swarmed with flies, and the floor was tiled : 
cheering sights, so foreign. 

Miss Tott and I dressed the children in their 
new clothes, then we rang, were conducted to 
a salon^ where we found Tom and Mr. Bran- 
don, and where we ate a remarkable break- 
fast, consisting of fried potatoes, rice-pudding, 
eggs, rolls as long as our ^rms, boiled pigeons, 
and wine. 

Tom and I were very anxious to get to the 
cathedral: so, as soon as we had breakfasted, 
we left Miss Tott and Mr. Brandon to take the 
children to their grandmother, and set forth, 
intending to find our way and not to ask it, for 
it was rather a shock to us to discover that the 
French spoken by the natives was not quite so 
intelligible to us as we tad confidently expected 
to find it. 

e2 
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It would not have been easy, however, to 
lose our way, foreign though we now felt the 
place to be; the sun on our backs was especi- 
ally foreign, so was the shop we entered. It 
was full of the strangest little images, and most 
of them were black. 

We bought the Abb6 Bulteau's description, 
of the cathedral, a good-sized book, and 
learned that the ugly little black dolls repre- 
sented the celebrated black Virgin. I bought 
also a Roman Catholic service-book; and we 
went on a little further, till on a sudden turn 
the two grand spires stood before us, and the 
wonderful doors, deep and solemn in the shade, 
and strangely crowded and guarded by quaint 
carvings of bishops, saints, apostles, and kings, 
all bearing that peculiar look which distin- 
guishes so much of the sculpture of the 
middle ages. 

Innocence, purity, devotion, and a kind of 
saintly calm, was impressed on their impassive 
faces, and there was something majestic in the 
deeply-cut folds of the raiment which covered 
them; but there was in most of them a want 
of muscle, and force, and manliness ; of active 
thought and towering intellect which at first, 
as I gazed, disturbed me; but after a long look 
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I felt that the men who carved them so were 
right, for if they had showed any marks of 
longing, activity, or command, it would have 
been painful to think of them as imprisoned 
there so long. 

We entered; shall I ever forget the sudden 
sense of coolness and shade after the glare of 
the world outside? We had stepped into 
some glorious gloom back into time, leaving 
the noise, and light, and stir of our century 
behind us; here was an old-world cavern; a 
grand old roof hung over it, and it was all 
fluted and fine with hundreds of shafts, and 
letting in a deep and sombre rainbow through 
every one of its hundred and thirty coloured 
windows. 

We both stood amazed: they seemed to be 
little more than semi-translucent. If a pea- 
cock's tail and a dove's neck could suddenly 
have let the light filter through them, and could 
have added some deep, delightfiil ruby stains 
to their own blue, and green, and brown, and 
orange glows, they would have been like one 
of the windows, but there were so many, and 
they were all different. 

Oh ! how beautiful, how fearful ! how 
grand! 
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I sat down to take my fill of gazing. I saw 
in the clerestory windows the quaint, old giant 
kings, and priests, and heroes staring down in 
their jewelled head-gear and Minevere man- 
tles. Then I stole into the aisles, and marked 
the gorgeous windows presented by the trades 
of the town, their artful glories, all difierent 
and splendid, and yet the homely, ancient 
simpleness of their detail. 

I understood, then, for the first time, what 
man can do with colour, and felt the peculiar 
sensation which is the real root of what attracts 
and arrests us away from home ; that sense of 
incongruity, that special way of putting things 
together, which foreigners feel to be difierent 
from anything they ever do. 

Suddenly it became to my English eyes all 
out of keeping, for near the marvellous old 
stone screen that divides the nave from the 
quire there was a small, gilded nook, and, in a 
moment, all the splendour of the grandest art 
appeared to give way to a childish, shabby 
piece of finery, like a show at a fair. 

The Virgin ; the hideous black Virgin ! there 
she stood on a projecting bracket; a vulgar, 
wooden doll, clad in cloth of woven gold, and 
frightful in her jewels, with those staring eyes 
and shapeless arms. 
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About twenty rushlights were burning be- 
fore her; they were stuck on the spikes of a 
gilt railing, which kept the faithful from 
touching her, and they winked and guttered 
down in the daylight, dropping on some flowers 
which grew in pots below. 

I saw four women kneeling and pressing 
their lips against the railing, their faces were 
full of adoration, and their eyes gazed at the 
image. How often had I been told that they 
did not pray to the image, but to what it re- 
presents. I had religiously believed this. I 
shall never have that comfort again. 

The women rose, bowed deeply to the 
• image, and when they were gone I drew near, 
and Tom came up with the sacristar. 

" Yes, Monsieur was right, he now beheld 
the celebrated black Virgin, the chief orna- 
ment of the cathedral. It had been brought 
down, did Monsieur understand, by two an- 
gels." 

** No; Monsieur thought he could not have 
understood aright.'' 

" The angels brought it direct from heaven. 
The two -angels made it." 

^^ What! in heaven?'' 

" Precisely; thus you see it is sacred." 

Monsieur shook his head, and in bad delibe- 
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rate French observed, looking round him, 
" that the work of angels looked very poor be- 
side that of men." 

" But, Monsieur is an Englishman," said the 
man. 

Monsieur wished to see the bones of St. Piat. 

" Yes, we should see them when the priest 
who had the key returned. But, Mademoiselle 
would not find them very interesting, for all 
but the nose was covered with artificial 
flowers." 

This was such a ghastly idea that I declined 
to see them. Here again was the strange in- 
congruity, and the same man who thought the 
doll so precious, did not hesitate to spit upon 
the floor, very near to where she stood. 

Then he took us to see several altars, on 
each of which stood ornaments of plaster, like 
those on wedding cakes; and, to several 
niches, in which were large figures, Kke 
those in hairdresser's shops— their gowns were 
trimmed with nun's lace, and their hair had 
flowers in it. 

Mr. Brandon just then came up. He had 
be^n looking for us. 

" Well, what do you think of it? " he whis- 
pered. 
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" Oh ! think : I cannot think there is such 
solemn, awful splendour and such trash and 
rubbish. Look at that lovely roof, and then 
look at those dirty flowers that a kitchen-maid 
would scorn to wear; look how dirty the 
floor is/' 

" Ah! I have seen that sort of thing often. 
Did you see the Virgin over the great door?" 

** I only saw two figures." 

*' That was our Saviour crowning Mary 
Queen of Heaven, and declaring her equal with 
Himself." 

The quire gates were then unlocked, and 
the sacristan began to show us the carving. 

" Monsieur will please to notice," he said, 
still following Tom, " that it is not with us, 
as in many places, less celebrated places, 
places to which, as one may say, the more 
delicate needs of civilisation have not pene- 
trated, and where the priests and quire have 
to spit on the floor." 

He pointed to long things like mignonette 
boxes filled with sawdust. 

" Voilk," said he, with no small pride; 
** pour les Pr^tres, et voila pour Monseigneur." 

We peeped into the bishop's throne, and, 
true enough, there stood a little one ! 
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I felt very angry with them. I had ex- 
pected such great reverence and costliness. I 
thought these belonged to the ideal of the 
religion. 

" They are not dirty because they are Roman 
Catholics," said Mr. Brandon. "Frenchmen 
can be dirty whatever their faith, or want of 
faith. You know," he continued, '* the Roman 
Catholic prelates keep up a beautiful old cus- 
tom that ours have relinquished : after service, 
on Sunday, they come out and bless the 
people. Once, when I was at Coutances, the 
venerable old archbishop came out in his 
golden mitre and all the stiff splendour of his 
robes, and lifted up his hand, holding it high 
over the crowd as he stood on tjie top of the 
great steps. With the other hand, as I pre- 
sently observed, he was fumbling in his breast, 
and soon, by slow degrees, I saw him draw 
out an immense blue cotton handkerchief, 
which was checked like the dusters that 
housemaids use — he flourished it, blew his 
nose, and then, more people having gathered 
together, he again raised his hand in blessing, 
and no one saw anything strange and Sordid 
in the blue handkerchief but myself" 

" I do not think that would have offended 
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me. The handkerchief was his own, the gems 
and the robes perhaps belonged to his office or 
to the cathedral. Still it must have damaged 
the beauty of the spectacle." 

" Perhaps you are regarding all this as a 
spectacle only." 

" Perhaps I am. I must say I feel as much 
repelled by the want of cleanliness, for in- 
stance, as by the crowned Queen of Heaven 
over the door. And that must be wrong." 

As we came to the west door and stepped 
out, he said, " Yes, and don't you feel a burn- 
ing desire to set it right for them — taste, and 
dogma, and all!! What leisure there must 
be up in heaven : you see God is in no hurry 
with them. Yet I think He will set them 
right at last, and perhaps we shall have to be 
set right too." 

" But I don't see how we can be very far 
wrong," was my somewhat youthful answer. 

" Don't you? no more do I. I don't see it, 
and yet I suppose it must be so." 

"Why?" 

"Well," he answered, "when I see very 
plainly, as I appear to do to-day, that some 
other people have made mistakes against 
themselves ; and when I feel very plainly, as 
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I appear to do to-day, that I have made no 
such mistake, a thought falls down on me like 
a thunderbolt, that if this were the case, surely 
something more must and would and should 
come of it." 

".But we all have more light than we use." 
" Yes, and that is my answer to myself. 
And yet, strange to say, when we toil to do 
the right for God, and pray to Him for more 
light, we often get instead a sense of His still- 
ness and waiting. Not an atom more cer- 
tainty to go by, but a warmer and wider sense 
of His love, and a greater willingness to let 
Him do as He pleases with this world of His." 
He and Tom now agreed to go and look 
about them in the town; but I felt that I 
had not seen enough of the cathedral, so I 
asked Tom to come and fetch me in an hour; 
and went back to engulf myself again in the 
stillness of that coloured shade. I had the 
book of the Abb6 to be my interpreter, and 
sitting down, I opened it at the dedication, 
which was startling to one so ignorant of all 
religions but her own. 

"A MARIE, 

" Mere de Dieu et Dame de Chartres. 
'^ Our fathers have dedicated to you this marvellous basilica, 
as the Lady of Chartres and 'Tutele' of their cityj suffer, 
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mighty Queen^ that one of your servants may dare to dedicate 
to you this slight description of their immortal work, the mag- 
nificent testimony of their generous and tender devotion towards 
you." 

Guided by this curious book, I went to look 
at the bas-reliefs on the quire-screen, and 
especially at that one which records the death 
of Marie, where, while St. Peter sprinkles her 
with holy water, and St. John tells his beads, 
she presents her famous chemise to her young 
attendant. 

This garment, only second in sacredness to 
the so-called holy coat at Treves, is laid up in 
the cathedral in a golden caise^ the Abb^ in- 
forming his readers that for six centuries it 
has been the object of the most fervent devo- 
tions of the faithful. Then with indescribable 
simplicity, to the last degree curious and 
attractive, he next describes the sculptured 
scene in which eight angels, "almost trem- 
bling with respect," lift the Virgin's body into 
the tomb; but the Old Testament scenes, in 
which monks, bound books, knights in armour, 
and churches appear, are quite as interesting, 
and he seems, if one may trust his style of 
description, to find nothing strange in them. 

I was delighting in the resplendent loveli- 
ness and purity of light and colour that came 
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in through the glorious west window, when 
the sacristan came up to me again, and re- 
marked that Monsieur and Mademoiselle could 
not have come on a better day, for there was 
to be High Mass in the evening; it would be 
the grandest spectacle of the year, and would 
close with a procession to the crypt. We 
should then see the caise in which the sacred 
relic was kept, four priests would bear it; 
also we should see the sacred banner of Char- 
tres, with the chemise represented on it : we 
should acknowledge then that nothing could 
be more magnificent. 

I remained in the cathedral till Tom and 
Mr. Brandon came for me, and took me to see 
the children and the sweet, tender old grand- 
mother. She was giving them slices of bread 
and fruit, and they seemed already quite at 
home with her. Though she was the wife of 
an hotel-keeper, her manners were charming, 
and her thanks for the care we had bestowed 
on her darlings were more elegant than any- 
thing we could say in return. 

We had a curious dinner afterwards, and 
rose from it to go into the fair and see the 
Frenclv soldiers, and the grown-up women 
riding in merry-go-rounds, and on wooden 
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horses, with all the joyousness of children. 
Then, when it was nearly dark, we turned 
up the narrow street that led to the cathedral 
and entered its great cavernous doors with the- 
crowd that was pouring into them. 

We were desirous not to show any disre- 
spect, and yet not to be among the worshippers, 
so we sat withdrawn behind a pillar, but where 
we could see perfectly well. It was a grand 
thing to see twilight brooding over the crowd 
below, while lines of sunset yet lingered among 
the vaulting of the roof and behind the win- 
dows, which, growing deeper and dimmer, 
appeared to recede from us to a greater dis- 
tance, preserving all the time a solemn splen- 
dour, till they melted into the dusk and were 
gone. We all had chairs, having given two 
sous each for them, and when two or three 
lamps were lighted to prevent confusion, there 
was a sudden clatter and flutter ; all the chairs 
were being turned, a voice behind us caused 
us also to turn, and some one began to preach. 
"Behold, my brothers," he began, "we are 
now at the feet of Mary." As he preached, 
men on ladders lighted hundreds of little 
coloured lamps, which were wreathed about 
the pillars and festooned from pier to pier. 
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We were seated in the wide open nave, but 
the roof was so lofty that I thought the 
crowds of people on their chairs, and round 
the bases of the pillars, only looked like lumps 
of moss and flowers growing about the roots 
and stems of enormous trees. The high altar 
rested against the great gates that shut in the 
quire, and while the sermon went on the func- 
tionaries lighted it up. 

Again I felt the contrast between the 
solemn grand old nave and these paltry pret- 
tinesses. 

"What does this remind you of?" whis- 
pered Tom, leaning before me to speak to 
Mr. Brandon. " V.E., V.R., V.E., glittering 
everywhere. Isn't it just like Eegent Street 
on the Queen's birthday?" 

Miss Tott groaned when he said this. 
" Look at that long procession of splendour," 
she said; " here come the priests." 

What a strange sight when one sees it for 
the first time, and what a strange sound was 
the quavering, weak chant, and the slight 
clatter of the censors as they were swung up 
smoking among the growing flowers ! There 
was the old archbishop in his golden mitre, 
and womanly gear reaching down to his shoes, 
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and all stiff with gems and orfevrerie and 
lace; then followed troops of ecclesiastics in 
scarlet and gold, and purple, and green ; and 
then the priests in white; and then numbers 
of little boys in scarlet clothes and white 
tunics ; while all the time the quavering chant 
went on, and the restless crowd swayed about, 
and long lines of delicate smoke followed the 
boys as they ran in and out, and men went 
on lighting the lamps, which were now nearly 
ready. 

"Thrift, thrift, Horatio," whispered Tonji; 
" there is very little oil in those lamps: they 
do well to light them late." 

Do let me wonder at it all in peace, was 
my thought ; but now the organ began to 
play — ^the grand old organ in the roof that 
we could not see. First it sent out a few 
trembling, tender notes, that wandered away 
along the upper vaults, or dropped down upon 
us softly like sighs of angels, then suddenly 
they were all about us and amongs us, and 
we rose as if to get nearer to the music, which 
was pealing out the triumphal beginning of a 
glorious hymn. 

It seemed as if some instinct had drawn us 
up from our seats ; but we had hardly obeyed 
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it when the organ wandered away in unexpec- 
ted feshion, and we appeared to be floating 
among strange worlds, and to be taken out 
among the stars; then in a moment it flew 
back to its first theme, and burst upon us like 
musical thunder, " God save the Queen." 

It was the Queen of Heaven, who is em- 
phatically queen at Chartres. 

"Do you see the cross?'' whispered Mr. 
Brandon. 

I looked and saw over the high altar a great 
cross formed of coloured lamps, and surmoun- 
ted by a very large letter M, also of lamps. 
The letter M was resplendent and glorious, so 
that it appeared to hang suspended in the dark, 
so dim was the cross beneath it. The lamps 
had been duly lighted, but they flickered, 
paled, and some went out, spoiling the sym- 
metry of the device. 

" Curious accident," said Mr. Brandon; "it 
makes me feel quite superstitious. Strange 
they will not light. The Cross is utterly 
dimmed here by the glories of Mary." 

The sight of that blazing M. and dying 
fading cross gave me just the feeling he con- 
fessed to. 

" If I had read such a thing in a book," he 
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went on, *' I should have said it was invented 
for effect ; but, look, there it comes ; this is 
what we are here to see." 

So we turned, and in the distant gloom we 
saw that the vast old west doors were slowly 
swinging open, and I heard, somewhere in the 
gulf of darkness without, a trembling chant, 
while all the gorgeously dressed procession 
went slowly down toward these doors, and the 
great congregation swaying backward and for- 
ward opened for them, leaving a wide aisle ; 
and then was such a bustle, such a moving of 
chairs, and such a setting of children upon 
them, that for a few minutes I lost sight of 
the priests altogether, but by the sound of 
their voices I perceived that they had gone 
outside the building. 

'' They are gone to meet the banner and the 
relic," said Mr. Brandon; " here it comes." 

An endless procession of young girls, and 
each one with a white muslin veil over her 
head, and a great candle, thicker than her arm, 
and towering far above her head. About a 
hundred girls passed, then came four priests, 
bearing on poles the golden shrine of the relic, 
and close behind it came the banner. 

I saw a small flag of rich white silk, and on 

l2 
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it an ordinary woman's chemise embroidered 
in red, the effigy of a common garment of a 
usual pattern; not, I think, like anything 
worn of old in the East. 

Hundreds more girls followed. They were 
all gazing at the banner with an expression of 
love and reverence indescribable, and softly 
singing one of the litanies of the Virgin. 

It was such a strange and pathetic sight 
that Miss Tott and I both wept. She, be- 
cause its tender beauty touched her; I, because 
I could not bear to think of their wasted love. 
And all the time the Cross flickered and went 
out, and I caught a petition here and there of 
their litany to Marie : — 

Sainte Mere de Dieu 
Hose Myst^rieuse — priez pour nous 

£toile du matin 

Kefuge des p^cheurs 
Heine des Apdtres — ^priez pour nous 
Heine des Anges, Sainte Mere de Dieu 
Heine conjue sans p6ch6, priez pour nous. 

I had heard before careless prayers, formal 
prayers, and even the profane prayer of the 
swearer, but I had never heard anything so 
pathetic as this prayer, under the waning, 
flickering Cross, of a devout multitude who 
did not notice it, and all whose eyes were for 
the effigy on the banner. 
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"Did you ever see such a sight as that 
before?" said Tom, pointing it out to Mr. 
Brandon. 

" No," he answered ; " such sights only ap- 
pear to new comers." 

The banner was hoisted up and the proces- 
sion halted; but in a few minutes I observed 
in the gloom, which these blinking candles 
could not dispel, that the crowd, though no 
doors were open, was rapidly melting away, 
moving on towards a dim corner, and passing 
out of sight. 

Tom thought they must be going down to 
the crypt ; and we too, when the procession 
had formed again, followed it on, but a good 
way off. 

We were left nearly alone, most of the 
lamps were already out, and we groped our 
way to that comer where was a little door, 
through which we looked down a long flight 
of steps to a passage below. The steps were 
so worn away that we did not descend with- 
out difficulty, but once down we got into a 
lighted aisle. We were underneath the nave, 
and far beyond we heard the pathetic, un- 
satisfied chant of the monotonous litany. 
These vast old vaults were but dimly lighted, 
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and we seemed to thread interminable lengths 
of them, running against the tombs of abbots, 
and treading in the dust of kings — ^no, not 
their dust, only the dust of their old monu- 
ments ; for the Virgin is supposed to have an 
objection to the presence of dead bodies, there- 
fore none are buried here. At length, upon a 
sudden turn we came upon a great outburst 
of light, the procession, and aU the kneeling 
crowd ! They were at the feet of a coarse 
wooden image, evidently very old, a frightfully 
barbarous mother and a still more rudely 
fashioned child. We stood a good deal with- 
drawn that we might not be seen. " How bad 
the air must be down here," I said to Mr. 
Brandon; "some of these great candles are 
actually going out." 

"Why," he exclaimed, "you don't surely 
suppose they are real. You do not take them 
for wax?" 

" They are wax, indeed. I can see it — ^by 
their hue; besides, what else can they be? " 

" Excuse me, I have seen thousands of them 
in different parts of the world. They are tin 
cases, painted to imitate wax, and having a 
hole at the top to admit two or three inches 
of rushlight, which is pressed up by a spring. 
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These stingy folks have put in such short bits 
that they will not last out the ceremony ; that 
is the reason there is such a vile smell of candle- 
snuff." 

What an extraordinary thing this seemed to 
do, because, as giving candles is a religious 
act, what was the good of making any better 
of them in the eyes of mortals, when to the 
saint it was surely supposed to be evident that 
they were " dips " ? 

The kneeling crowd began to shift, then to 
rise and move, and we were pressed upward 
with it, and, at last, reached the great, dark 
nave, through which wandering wafts of damp 
night-air were sighing. And so we were borne 
along to the wide west door, but we failed to 
find Tom and Miss Tott in the crowd, and we 
walked towards our hotel without them. 

"What do you think of it?" asked Mr. 
Brandon again. 

" Oh ! it is very surprising; so different from 
what I expected ; so wonderfully grand and^ 
barbarously splendid ; so simply and heartily 
idolatrous. As a show it was lovely and 
pathetic; but it wanted gravity, — the people 
chattered softly, and the priests wanted 
dignity." 
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"Most things French want that," he an- 
swered. " Those priests never walk well, and 
the people were not awed ; they were too much 
amused to give one the idea that they felt they 
were assisting at a solemn, religious service/^ 

" It is very odd, that, apart from any reli- 
gious reason, I am deeply disappointed. I 
expected to see such deep reverence. Do you 
know I felt afraid to go and see it, lest I should 
be drawn to it too strongly." 

"And now?'' 

" Now I hardly kpow what to think ! Cer- 
tainly I am not attracted. Surely it was 
theatrical, and to a certain extent unreal." 

*' The music was fine,'' he answered. " Not 
so fine as you would have on a high day at 
Westminster Abbey, or at York, or at Durham 
(Cathedrals that I happen to know best); but 
stiU it was fine. And surely you did not ex- 
pect English solemnity from a French priest ; 
and English sobriety from a French crowd ? " 

" Yes, indeed." 

" I have often seen French women prajdng 
before some shrine with a most touching ex- 
pression of reverence and love ; but I have not 
seen elsewhere that hushed and reverent quiet 
and that tender awe with which an English 
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congregation comes up to receive the Holy 
Communion." 

" I thought to see that in perfection." 
" I think you never will, at least I never 
did. I do not know of any solemnity to match 
the silence in an English church followed by 
the low voice of the clergyman when he par- 
takes himself of the sacred elements, before he 
gives them to the people." 

" But I felt that the show was too cheap. 
Some things meant to be grand were sham." 
" They are not so rich as we are." 
" No ; but with us shabby, old pulpit clothes 
and pewter commimion plate only means that 
the worshippers are poor, or unobservant ; here 
it means that they are undutiful." 

" Many people would have been delighted 
and astonished with what ^ we have seen. It 
was, at least, pathetic, though it seems to me 
that its chief pathos was for us. To me it 
seemed one of the grandest and most sublime 
sights I ever beheld, for to all that gorgeous 
colouring and barbaric adorning, and those 
pale trailing drifts of incense smoke, through 
which one saw the old men's and the children's 
faces, was added the certainty that not a soul 
among them was conscious of the tragical 
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withdrawal into darkness of the sacred sign. 
It was hidden from their eyes/' 

We turned as he spoke, and looked back at 
the exquisite spires, and looked earnestly, for 
this was to be our last view of them. When 
we reached the hotel we found our boxes 
already brought down into the courtyard ; the 
carriage was waiting which was to take us to 
the railway, for we were to return to Havre 
that very night. Tom and Miss Tott were in 
it, our bill was paid, and we were soon in our 
places in the railway carriage, feeling very 
tired, but too much excited to sleep. 

I was sitting lost in thought, and feeling as 
if in a dream, when we stopped at a station, 
and Miss Tott, sighing, laid her hand on my 
arm, and said,— 

" You have been gratified, I hope — and you 
too, Mr. Graham?'' 

Tom nodded. 

"No doubt we have all been interested," 
said Mr. Brandon ; but no two of us have seen 
the same thing. You and I have seen what 
we looked for — a common case; it is often 
difSicult to see anything else. Miss Graham 
has accomplished it, and seen something 
startling." 
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" I have seen something superior to anything 
I could have hoped," she answered. " Some- 
thing far finer than my fondest dream. I 
saw* kneeling faith and adoring love ; and 
those flowers, how lovely they looked in the 
lamplight. But you, Mr. Brandon, did you, 
could you see anything different ? " 

" Yes ; there is no use in denying it. I saw 
lamps that we hire on illumination nights at 
sixpence a dozen. I heard bad chanting, and 
I smelt bad oil ; but you know the town-clerk 
at Ephesus said of Paul that he was not a 
blasphemer of the goddess." 

" Oh ! what can you mean by such an illu- 
sion as that?" 

" I am not sure that I know ! It only 
occurred to me that I should like to follow 
that example." 

" But I think the town-clerk lied," observed 
Tom. 

"And I think not. I think that while 
showing the more excellent way Paul was 
very careful not to be rude or disrespectful. 
There is all the grace and courtesy of the East 
in his speech at Athens." 

" And you actually were not impressed?" 
cried Miss Tott. 
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" No ; but I do not complain. I saw what 
I looked for, and what I went to see.? 

" He paid two sous for his chair," said Tom; 
" and he thought that was what the show was 
worth." 

''But Miss Graham saw something re- 
markable — something unexpected." 

Miss Tott, whose hand still lay on my arm, 
looked at me with tender interest, and said 
with conviction, and also as if she would 
persuade me to acknowledge my feelings, — 

" She was impressed, I am sure. Yes, I saw 
that she was overpowered." 

" I am sorry," was my answer ; ''but how 
could I help it ? I expected to see what you 
described, but I was obliged to see something 
more like what Mr. Brandon looked at." 

" You will never buy such a sight for two 
sous again," he replied. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

'^ Kate; nice customs curtsey to p:reat kings.'' 

Henry the Fifth. 

We dozed when we could that night, but were 
all very tired when we reached Havre. My 
uncle had established himself at Wheeler's 
Hotel, and gave us a grand breakfast there 
before we went on board, which we did about 
twelve o'clock, all feeling weary, especially 
poor Miss Tott, who went to her berth directly, 
and began to be iU before we were out of the 
harbour. It rained hard all the afternoon till 
dinner-time, which was about five o'clock. 
We, that is Tom and Mr. Brandon and myself, 
had each taken a book, and pretended to read; 
but a gentle snore soon told me how Tom was 
occupied, and Mr. Brandon's book shortly after 
fell on the floor with a thump that startled 
him, and he picked it up, making a remark on 
the lurching of the vessel, which I roused 
myself to hear, but presently resigned myself 
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to circumstances, and slept sweetly till Brand 
came in to make preparations for dinner. 

Then we all went to our peculiar dens to 
dress, and my uncle sent me by Mrs. Brand a 
pretty brooch that he had bought for me at 
Havre — an opal set in gold, and surrounded 
by turquoises. I put on my best dress, and 
otherwise adorned myself so as to do it 
honour, and could not help wishing that I had 
remembered to bring him something from 
Chartres. I wished it the more, when after 
dinner Tom produced some eau de Cologne 
and presented it to him, and Mr. Brandon 
brought out the neatest of cigar-cases. Dear 
old man, he was pleased, and, looking with 
pride at his own choice of the brooch, entered 
into a long discussion with Mr. Brandon 
relative to the cost of the said brooch, in 
which the latter displayed a good deal of 
knowledge as to the ornaments worn by 
ladies, and the proper sums to be given for 
them. 

He produced two brooches which he had 
bought for his sisters — the only presents he 
was going to take home to his family; for all 
his effects had gone down in the ship, and 
they chiefly consisted of natural curiosities. 
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*' I felt a sudden wish to come home," he said, 
" but I had spent so much money that I could 
only return in a sailing vessel, unless I would 
wait till my stepfather could send out more to 
me. I did not care to do that, so I sailed from 
Charleston, and you know the consequences." 

In the evening, when lamps were lighted, 
and I was sitting alone in the chief cabin, 
writing a letter to my sister, he came in - and 
said abruptly, " I am going to-morrow. Miss 
Graham." 

He sat down near me. 

" You know we agreed some time ago that 
your going was to be a loss to me," I replied, 
"though now that your arm is so nearly 
weU " 

" Exactly so; but, as I am going, will you 
accept one of these brooches in memory of the 
raft and everything else?" 

" What ! " I exclaimed, " when you ex- 
pressly told us that you bought them for your 
sisters?" 

We both laughed. " I could give her some- 
thing else," he said; "but you cannot write 
while you are talking. I wish, then, you 
would close your letter-case." 

''Why?" 
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" Because I cannot help seeing your opening 
words where I sit — * My dearest Amy.' " 

I closed the case. ** And about these trifles," 
he continued, " I should be so much flattered 
if you would choose one." 

He had added a third, — ^it lay beside the 
brooches on the table, a pretty ring, set with 
pearls. 

" This," he said, taking it up and lajdng it 
on the palm of his hand, " has not the dis- 
advantage of having been chosen for some 
other person.'' 

"Ah, you chose it for me, that was kind; 
but is it the custom for gentlemen to make 
presents to ladies? " 

He looked astonished at my question, which 
made me feel that he must think it an odd 
one; then he smiled to himself, and answered 
after a pause, that it was not the custom, 
excepting under special circumstances. 

Observing that he seemed a little out of 
countenance, and knowing how ignorant I 
was, I actually thought I ought to apologise 
for the implied supposition that he had done 
what was not customary, and I began to say 
something of the sort when he hastily checked 
me. 

" You are perfectly right — ^perfectly. It 
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was only the simplicity of your question that 
took me by surprise. As a general rule, ladies 
do not accept presents, nor do men presume 
to oflfer them And yet," he said, looking at 
my hand with a sort of regret, "you go 
wandering about the world so much, that my 
good stars may never guide me across your 
wake again ; and I thought that perhaps, 
without presumption, I might offer you this 
tiny thing to remind you of a little episode in 
your life, which will bear reflection." 

" It is for the visionary hand, is it not ?" I 
could not help saying, for I had often seen 
him look at my hands with an interest that 
nothing else in me appeared to excite. 

'' Yes," he answered. 

" Then I will have the ring. Thank you." 

He handed it to me gravely, and I put it on 
my little finger; after which we began to talk 
of Chartres and the children and the days we 
had spent together — pleasant talk which 
lasted till tea came in, and with it Uncle 
Rollin and Tom. 

We were within four or five knots of 
Southampton when I went to sleep that night, 
and the last thing I saw was one of the lights 
on the Isle of Wight. 

VOL. II. M 
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Poor Miss Tott insisted on being on deck 
all night, thinking it was better for her ; so I 
had my cabin to myself, and had just 
finished dressing the next morning, when Tom 
knocked at the door, and I called him in. 

He had a fine bunch of flowers in his hand, 
and gave them to me. 

" Well, Brandon's off," he said. " I went 
on shore with him, and took leave of him." 

" Mr. Brandon gone? " I exclaimed. 

" Yes." said Tom, looking a little discon- 
certed, " and I bought you these in the 
market." 

" Gone without wishing me good-bye?" 

" How could he do that when he left before 
you were awake ? " 

"Why did he leave, then, before I was 
awake ? I think it was very strange — ^very . 
Yes, I think it was very rude of him." 

" You seem to make the matter of great 
importance," he muttered. " The fact is I was 
obliged to land early myself, and I told hinn 
I was sure you would be far from wishing hinn 
to stay behmd on purpose to take leave of you 
(he has not seen his stepfather for nearly two 
years). So on that assurance he was glad to 
leave a message and go." 
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" I should have been sorry if he had stayed 
out of mere civility to " 

" So I said," interrupted Tom. 

" Civility to me ; but most people would 
not have wished to do such a thing." 

" You need not be so warm, Dorothea ; it 
was not all my doing, though I admit that I 
thought it a good arrangement." 

" Indeed, and why ? " 

" Well, if you must know, I wished to spare 
you from betraying a degree of interest which 
he would not know what to do with, and does 
not reciprocate." 

" Tom ! " I spoke vehemently ; I was so 
astonished and so indignant. 

" And it seems," continued Tom, who then 
looked uncomfortable — " it seems that I was 
right, for you make the fellow's going of vast 
consequence." 

" Tom, will you look at me? " 

I was so angry that I could not bear him 
to keep turning away his face, and my whole 
nature was roused to assert itself against his 
strange interference. 

He brought his eyes to meet mine. " Come," 
he said, " if you really do not care for Brandon, 
there is no harm done." 

k2 
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"Yes, there is. You speak as if I had 
really — as if I had actually behaved with un- 
lady-like — I mean, with unwomanly forward- 
ness.'' 

'' I have no such thought: I only know that 
you take an interest in him." 

"Of course, I do; I ought, and shall. Who 
ever heard of that being made a fault?" 

" What business had he," said Tom, " to tell 
me all about his income, and say that he found 
it abundant so long as he did not want to 
marry, and he thought a man was much freer 
and happier single? " 

" I dare say it came out in the ordinary 
course of conversation." 

" But why care so much about the matter ?" 
repeated Tom. 

"I care that you should mistake me so 
thoroughly, and that you should think you 
have a right to interfere. I do not care that 
Mr. Brandon is gone without shaking hands 
with me, now I know that you contrived it." 

" An elder brother is generally supposed to 
have some rights." 

" Oh ! Tom, you were older than I long ago ! 
but I am a woman now, and you are but a 
youth." 
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** Very well, then/' murmured Tom, " still 
crest-fallen and abashed; "if you are neither 
in love with him, nor angry at his manner of 
going, we had better drop the subject." 

" In love ! " I repeated with scorn. '* He 
never paid me the slightest attention." 

I thought I had answered him, but he 
replied, — 

" What has that to do with it? Besides, 
what is attention? " 

I was a little posed, never having received 
any, or seen any paid ; but I could not appear 
so to Tom, so I said that it was being absorbed 
in watchful observance and interest m another 
person. 

" Then Brandon paid none. (I'll put those 
flowers in water, or your warm hand wUl 
fade them. ) Then, he or she who pays atten- 
tion may love its object, or may not (decidedly 
may not); for I have seen some paid which" 
(he poured water into my fixed vase, and put 
the flowers in it) — "which I am expressly 
told implied only a natural and proper degree 
of interest. There, if you will change the 
water daily, they will last some time." 

He went out, quietly shutting the door 
behind him, while I stood stockstill in a whirl 
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of agitation, with which mingled some fear 
lest Mr. Brandon might have guessed his 
reason for proposing to dispense with a leave- 
taking, and a little regret at this unceremo- 
nius departure. 

It was true certainly that he interested me, 
but so he did others. Uncle RoUin had taken 
to him from the first. Tom liked to hear him 
talk. Mrs. Brand was his open admirer ; why 
then all this alarm because he excited the 
same feeling, and none other, in my mind? 
At first, when left alone that fine morning, I 
felt jfrightened, thinking that I must have 
behaved foolishly; but more mature reflection 
made me certain of the contrary, and, remem- 
bering Miss Tott's presence in the yacht, I 
hastened in to breakfast, eyes sparkling with 
the remains of excitement, head a little higher 
than usual, and mind bent on proving that 
my spirits were far from depressed by the 
departure of our guest. 

Though we were within fifty yards of the 
pier-head, and in perfectly still water, Miss 
Tott would not venture below; so when I had 
seen her, pale but hungry, enjoying a sub- 
stantial breakfast under Mrs. Brand's auspices, 
I began my own. 
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Uncle Eollin complimented me on my ap- 
pearance almost as soon as he came in. " Such 
a colour in your cheeks, my dear ! The sea 
suits her, doesn't it, Tom ? One would hardly 
know her for the little white-faced thing that 
came on board from Ipswich. Hungry this 
morning, eh? that's well. And so Brandon's 
gone — a good fellow, a fine fellow ; never 
sailed with a better." 

'' No, uncle ; but you are not sorry to be 
alone, I dare say." 

"I don't say that exactly. I did not at all 
mind him ; he never interfered with my 
comfort." 

"But now he is gone, can't I have my 
lessons more regularly? " 

" Ay, to be sure, to be sure ; I'll give you 
one directly after prayers." 

I took my lesson ; it lasted only an hour, 
but I felt as if it never would be over. At last 
I was released and went quickly into my 
cabin, almost tumbling over Tom, who was 
sitting in the doorway. He caught me in his 
arms, and held me while he pushed the door 
to with his foot, and then he kissed me and 
said, " You're not angry, Dorothea! " 

'^ I have been angry." 
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" You are not now ; I did not mean any 
harm." 

"I don't think I am— particularly angry." 

" Well, I am sory ; give me a kiss. I really 
am sorry." 

So I kissed him, and we were reconciled; * 
but, alas ! sad mischance, no sooner had he 
left me alone than this new turn of aflfairs 
utterly subdued me. I felt how cross I had 
been to Tom. His seeking a reconciliation of 
his own accord softened me. Even then I 
had many regrets about him, and some fears 
for his future ; and now he was gentle and 
anxious to conciliate. So I was touched, and 
began to shed tears. I cried and sobbed too, 
partly at Tom's humility, but partly because 
I was vexed with Mr. Brandon, and also sorry 
that I should never see him again. 

Well, it was a great pity, but I could not 
help it. I had cried myself happier again, 
dried my eyes, and reached that stage of 
return to common feelings when one goes to 
the glass to see how red one's eyes are, when 
Tom knocked again, and came in exclaiming, 

*' Oh, Dorothea! ^but what's the matter? 

You've been crying." 

I did not say anything. 
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" Could anything be more unlucky? Here 
is Brandon come on board again. The fact 
is he said he should." 

" Oh, I cannot see him now, Tom ; I cannot 
possibly. He would see that I have been 
crying. Oh, do devise some excuse." 

*'You won't see him. Oh, Dolly, you 
must ; it would look so odd. What is to be 
done ? it's all my fault." 

" He must be asked to stay to luncheon." 

Tom said he would go and press him to 
stay, but he came back saying that it could 
not be done ; Brandon had brought his step- 
father on board, and could only stay a quar- 
ter of an hour. 

While he was away on his errand I had felt 
that, after all Tom had said, I could not possibly 
let Mr. Brandon see the least appearance of re- 
gret in my manner, lest he should attribute it 
to sorrow at his departure ; I thought sincerely 
enough that I would much rather not see him 
at all than be seen with the traces of tears on 
my face, and I actually trembled at the notion 
of encountering him. I had no veil but the 
one that I had laid over the dead baby ; so 
when Tom said I must come on deck, I 
snatched up a bonnet (there was some shade 
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in a bonnet then), Tom put a scarf on for 
me, and I had a brown parasol. 

He came on deck with me and whispered, 
*' All right, hold the parasol well over you.'' 

I saw somebody's legs, and a voice belong- 
ing to them said, " Miss Graham, I am glad to 
see you again." 

I shook hands mechanically, but kept the 
fringe of my parasol fluttering over my eyes 
till I found that an introduction was going 
on between me and somebody else. ' 'Allow 
me — my father." Now I was obliged to look 
up, and I saw a very aged gentleman standing 
beside him, a most venerable man with snowy 
hair. He took off his hat and paid me some 
trifling compliment, then he told me he had 
come down to Southampton to see his son, 
who had written him word when to expect him. 

I said, " I am sorry my uncle is not on 
board." 

" I regret it much," he replied. " I should 
have liked to thank him for his goodness and 
his hospitality ; but I hope to see him and 
you, and you also, lieutenant (addressng 
Tom), at my house. My daughter and Bran- 
don's sisters will be most happy, most proud 
to make your acquaintance." 
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Such a charming old man I have seldom 
seen : he was half a head taller than his son, 
who was little above the middle height ; and 
as he stooped towards me and paid his com- 
pliments, then turning, laid his hand lightly 
on the shoulder from wHch a sling for the 
injured arm depended, there was a grace and 
suavity in his manner, a cordial affection in his 
expression of gladness at having him home 
again that I could not admire enough. 

As he talked Mr. Brandon regarded him 
with satisfaction, and I thought it was evident 
that he had come on board, not only that his 
fether might express his obligations to my 
uncle, but that he might show us a relation of 
whom he was evidently so proud. 

He seemed to be about eighty years of age, 
had a radiant smile, and could attract every- 
body. Mrs. Brand was charmed ; the sailors 
obviously revered his old white head that 
towered so much above theirs. 

He went over the yacht with Tom and his 
attentive son, and I, meanwhile, stood gazing 
towards Southampton, watching the green 
weeds which the rising tide was slowly wash- 
ing backwards and forwards, but not thinking 
of them. No ; my thoughts were very un- 
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comfortable. I was ill at ease, for when my 
eyes had met Mr. Bradon's, an intelligent look 
had leaped out of his : he saw, I knew he saw, 
that I had been shedding tears, and his cordial 
manner had changed instantly to one of 
restraint and even of embarrassment. 

So I gazed over the vessel's side at the old 
wall of Southampton, and the weed and the 
Jersey steamer, just in, and letting off her 
steam in shrill jerks of sound. 

At last Mr. Brandon came up the compa- 
nion, stepped to my side, and lifted his hat. 

" We are going now, Miss Graham. Good- 
bye." 

" Good-bye." 

" What shall I wish you ? Another patient, 
I think, since you are so skilful." 

" What, another ! when I have found the 
present one quite beyond my management." 

" I wish, then, that the next may be less 
refractory." 

" In that case I may echo the wish." 

" And less troublesome, and ds grateful." 

" I must not expect such a paragon. Good- 
bye ; a pleasant journey." 

" And if, when he goes away, he gives you 
a ring, don't wear it." 
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"Why not?" 

" Because it would be very unfair, if you 
wore that fellow* 8 ring^ and not mineJ^ 

He laughed, and glanced at my hand ; true 
enough, his ring was not there, and I felt 
tempted to tell him that I was wearing it, not- 
withstanding, for it was in the little locket 
round my neck ; but I resisted the tempta- 
tion, and now the aged stepfather was making 
his adieux, and so with smiles and mutual 
compliments, offers of hospitality, jokes, and 
thanks we all parted. 

" My uncle will be very thankful to have 
missed all this gratitude," said Tom, looking 
after them as they kissed their hands in the 
boat. " How that fine old fellow talked — as 
if Brandon was anything better than another 
father's son. Well, Dorothea, your eyes are 
tolerable now: shall we go ashore, order a fly, 
and take a drive among the fields? " 

I knew he proposed this for my amusement, 
and I had been quite long enough at sea to 
think of fields with delight, so I agreed ; and 
when we had taken leave of Miss Tott, who 
was going to town by the next train, we set 
forth, and he was so affectionate and kind all 
that day that I forgave him over and over 
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again, for what he had said in the morning. 
Besides I had seen Mr. Brandon ; his joyous 
laugh, and air of pretended malice when he 
talked of that fellow's ring^ had done me good, 
and restored my self-respect ; for now I 
thought, though he saw tears, he had also 
seen that I was not wearing his present, and 
my apparent carelessness of it, has not hurt 
him — only amused him. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

'' Bat to me a modest woman, dressed oat in all her finery, is 
the most tremendoas object of the whole creation.'' — Goldsmith. 

After dinner I generally made a point of re- 
tiring to my cabin as to a drawing-room, while 
Uncle Rollin and Tom sat over their wine. 
That night they sent Mrs. Brand to fetch me 
back, sajdng that it was dull for me to sit 
alone. 

It had been raining, the deck was damp and 
cheerless, so they had settled themselves below 
for the evening, and I was glad to obey the 
summons and join them. They were deep in 
talk, Tom explaining, my uncle continually 
falling into mistakes. The subject of the 
discussion was Mr. Brandon and his family. 

" The old man," Tom said, " is Brandon's 
stepfather.'' 

" Why, I thought you said he was the father 
of that widow lady whom Brandon spoke of." 

" So I did, sir, but not by the same mother." 
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*' Well, I cannot make it out. I hardly see 
how the second wife could have married three 
times in the course of so few years." 

" I'U just explaiQ it to you as Brandon did 
to me. His mother, then quite a young 
woman, married a Mr. Brandon, who did not 
live till this son was bom. Mr. Mortimer was 
her guardian, and is Brandon's trustee as well 
as his stepfather. Well, when she had been 
a widow two years, she married a Mr. Grant, 
a Scotch minister, and they had three daugh- 
ters, one of whom is married and gone to 
India. This Mr. Grant died when his wife 
was about thirty, and Brandon was about 
seven years old." 

" Well, that was about twenty years ago." 

" Twenty-one years ago. Then in due time 
she married this fine old man. I suppose he 
was about sixty — nearly twice her age — and 
they had one son. So, you see, Brandon, the 
Grants, and young Mortimer are all related. 
What you were confused about was the 
daughter of the old man by his former mar- 
riage, for he was a widower. She, you know, 
is only related to the young son, but they all 
call her sister, by way of respect, I suppose. 
She is between fifty and sixty." 
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"What, four families, and all live to- 
gether?" 

" So it seems; but in point of numbers it is 
not at all an overwhelming household." 

" It's not the number, boy, but the quar- 
relling/' 

" They don't seem to quarrel, though the 
mother is dead. Mr. Mortimer is fond of his 
step-children. He must be a most amiable old 
fellow, I am sure. Brandon says he novor 
saw him till after the wedding, when he patted 
him on the head and gave him a sovereign. 
That, running off to spend it, he met some 
gipsies in a lane and showed it to them, 
whereupon they persuaded him to buy a 
young donkey of them with it. Ho said he 
rode the miserable little beast home, and, 
being afraid it would be taken from hira, 
actually managed to get it up the back stairs 
without being observed, and secreted it in a 
light closet in his bed-room. The circum- 
stance was not discovered till the next morn- 
ing, when the bride and bridegroom were 
awoke by its tremendous braying. He was 
delighted at his mother's marriage." 

" Odd, for he knew already what a stepfather 
was." 

VOL. II. N 
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"But his experience of stepfathers seems to 
have been peculiar,, for when I asked him if 
he remembered Grant, he said, * Yes, he used 
to make Grant rig ships for him, and play with 
him when his mother was ill ; in return for 
which he was expected to learn hymns and 
come into the study to say his prayers.' " 

So the conversation ended. I have often 
felt pleasure in hearing anecdotes about the 
childhood of people whom I cared for and 
looked up to. One sees them thus under a 
new aspect, and feels a kind of tenderness 
towards them, as they were in those far-off 
days. I felt it then towards that little curly- 
headed urchin at his pranks ; but when Uncle 
RoUin said, " Deep in thought, Dorothea ? 
What are you musing about ? " I was startled, 
and could not reply, '' I was thinking about 
Mr. Brandon," for Tom had made it awkward 
for me even to mention his name. There was 
the real pity. He had put thoughts into my 
head that teased me. I did not like to say 
Mr. Brandon had given me a ring, lest there 
should be some mistake about it ; and so I 
hid it, and it made me uncomfortable and 
conscious whenever he was mentioned. 

I did not like to speak of him as I did of 
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Miss Tott and the children ; the consequence 
was that I thought of him far more than I 
should have done otherwise, and made a kind 
of hero of him in my mind, towards whom I 
felt a certain growing enthusiasm, which af- 
fected my imagination, but, so far from making 
me wish to see him again, kept me keenly 
anxious to remain at a distance. A sort of 
girlish shyness made me think of him as a 
superior being. My feeling was precisely 
that which familiarity would have melted 
away, and if I had even talked about him the 
halo that surrounded him would have &ded. 
But now, when the sea was rough and I had 
no book, when it rained and I could not go on 
deck, when the weather was cahn and I sat in 
the place where I had talked to him, I was 
obliged to torment myself with troublesome, 
teasing doubts and fears as to whether he 
might have fancied, as Tom did, that I had 
given away my heart to him, or that I had 
not treated him with enough reserve. 

This went on for some time, and we cruised 
about here and there. My uncle only cared 
to be afloat, and Tom loved desolate places. 
He liked to cruise in little lonely creeks, 
among rocky islets — places where gulls bring 
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up their families, and puffins sit, and penguins 
live and stare out foolishly at intruders. 

I liked this too, when I could land, but that 
was not often, for my uncle loved to give 
rocks a wide berth, and I did not like to leave 
the yacht and go ashore m a boat ; but some- 
times we used to lie in some snug little harbour, 
then I was happy. 

We sailed up north, and I saw the shoals of 
herrings come down. Sometimes we got into 
the midst of one, and I saw them turn up 
their silvery sides and jostle one another, for 
they seemed to swim in several layers, and so 
thickly imbedded that the sea looked a little 
higher where they were, as if they lifted the 
water on their backs. 

I reared and trained many young sea birds, 
— nearly twenty of them followed the yacht, 
and used to roost in the rigging. They would 
come down at my call to be fed, and when I 
would let them they would sit on my knee 
while I read, or perch on my head and 
shoulders. 

We had a delightful yachting tour all by 
the beautiful west coast of Ireland. I had 
always been accustomed to look upon this 
world as consisting of certain coimtries bordered 
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by the sea; now I began to think of it as a globe 
of water. I no longer thought of the shapes 
^ of continents, but of the shapes of the seas 
in which they lay.* I could not help this. I 
began to attach great importance to places 
that had fine harbours; islands were no good 
unless there was safe anchorage round them; 
rivers were delightful because we could sail 
up them. I soon began to know what rivers 
could take us on their bosoms, and how far 
we could go. Sometimes, when I came to a 
bridge and a town, it appeared surprising to 
me that so many people could live contentedly 
on shore; and, after a few days spent in 
looking about me, I was generally glad to sail 
again. 

Sometimes at the towns on the coast-guard 
stations old naval officers and young ones 
came on board, and were made much of. If 
they were very old friends, my uncle some- 
times returned their visits. Tom often did, 
and not unfrequently one or two would come 
on board for a few days; but we did not have 
the Mompessons, — one of their children was 
ill, and they put off their visit indefinitely. 

At last, about the middle of September, 
after loading ourselves with everything we 
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could possibly want, and after many presents 
from my uncle to me, of ribbons, laces, shawls, 
gloves, scarves, silks, and other most useless 
adornments as I then thought them, we set 
sail for a winter cruise to the West Indies, and 
after that I was told I should see Rio. 

I was greatly delighted, and would fain 
have flung every scrap of finery into boxes 
and there left it till I landed; but Mrs. Brand, 
as she sat in my cabin at work on the bows of 
a handsome sash, said to me, rather pointedly, 
when I entered one afternoon, "Dear me, 
ma'am, to think of your putting on that ugly 
'waterproof.'" 

"Ugly is it?" I answered; and I turned my 
head over my shoulder, for I knew it was 
short, and that it showed the flounces of my 
gown beneath it. "Well," I continued, "I 
can't always be thinking of my dress." 

" Can't you, ma'am?" she answered, quietly, 
" Well, it's lucky then, that in general you 
don't object to my thinking of it for you." 

She took off my cloak, for it was wet; and 
then, as I made no objection, she tried the 
sash against my waist. 

" You can't go on deck again," she said; 
and as it only wants an hour to dinner-time, 
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it would be a good thing if you was to let me 
dress you." 

" Very well," I answered, for I was a little 
struck by her manner; and I stood quite still 
while she took out various things, and con- 
sidering what would look well together, pro- 
peeded to put them on. 

" You scarcely ever look at yourself in the 
glass, ma'am," she presently said, 

" There is no occasion," I answered, laugh- 
ing. " You take good care that I shall never 
leave your hands till I am perfectly neat and 
nice ! " 

" Most young ladies," she answered, a little 
reproachfully, ** look at themselves very fre- 
quent ! Master, he was sajdng, only yesterday, 
to Mr. Graham, that jom were improved to 
that degree, since you came on board, nobody 
ever could know you," 

"Do you think it is so?" I inquired with 
pleasure. 

"Of course," she answered; "you were so 
pale then. Not but what I liked the looks of 
you from the first. I thought," she continued, 
looking at me affectionately, — " I thought you 
had the innocentest face anybody ever saw." 

" You mean a baby face, don't you?" 
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She laughed becaase I did; but she returned 
to the attack. 

" And they're quite proud of your appear- 
ance. Both the gentlemen are. You look so 
graceful and slender, specially when you're well 
dressed." And so she went on, ^^I should 
take a world of pains, if I were you, ma'am, 
to have them always proud of me, and be as 
particular every day as if there was to be 
ever so many strangers to dinner. You've 
got such dozens upon dozens of light kid gloves, 
why shouldn't you wear 'em in the evening; 
you've got such laces, such sashes, and, I don't 
know what. Dear me, make yourself a charm- 
ing young lady with it all, or else after this one 
cruise^ you may depend on it^ you worit stay on 
board long J ^ 

She spoke with slow impressiveness; and I 
was so certain she had good ground for what 
she said that her words fell on me like a 
thunderbolt. I knew my being on board 
was a great pleasure to her. I knew that 
many things were said before her and Brand 
that were never said before me ; and I resolved, 
there and then, to follow her advice to the 
utmost. So, when she had dressed me in a 
lilac silk petticoat, with an embroidered white 
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dress over it, and when she had given me a 
pair of lilac gloves of a still paler tint, I welit 
up to the glass, thankfully acknowledged a 
great improvement, and looked at myself with 
much attention. 

" Well, ma'am," she inquired, — " don't look 
80 grave, — will it do ? " 

The gown had a light, transparent body, 
and I took courage; for I was sure I had 
never looked so well in my life. 

"I think it wants a little gold about it," I 
replied; and she brought out a gold necklace 
that Tom had given me, and a gold bracelet. 
So I put on my gloves, and she said — 

'*Now don't be downhearted, ma'am; but 
just you give yourself all the airs that ever 
you can ! " 

I turned to kiss her; but I was rather in 
dismay, and as I came floating into the chief 
cabin, with my delicate skirts behind me, I 
felt myself blush with shyness and discomfort. 

But some people are destined to find out 
things and others to act upon them. To 
describe the change in my uncle's manner, and 
Tom's too, would be quite impossible ! And 
what amused me most, when I could dare to 
think of it, was that they were perfectly un- 
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conscious, both of the change and the cause of 
it. 

No, I never despised my fine array any more, 
I saw at once how much in their opinion it did 
for me, and though I caught sight of myself 
several times that evening in the different 
glasses, and thought I looked rather too much 
like a dressed-up flaxen-haired doll, I drew 
my long dress after me with all gravity, and 
when my uncle asked me to play on my new 
piano that he had bought for me, and which I 
had far too much neglected, I rose, and Tom 
opening it for me, I forebore to thank him, 
but took the attention as a matter of course, 
which I thought would have a good effect, and 
it had. 

I never once again went on deck when it 
rained or blew so hard that I could not be 
well dressed; and I had frequent consultations 
with Mrs. Brand as to what I looked best in. 
It appeared fi-om various little things she said, 
that I had already been in danger of being 
placed with a family on shore, and I found that 
it was not my dear old uncle who felt that the 
yacht was an unfit place for me, but this 
brother whom I so much loved. 

I utterly forgot Mr. Brandon in my desire 
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to make myself agreeable and ornamental. 
Tom was so fond of seeing pretty things about 
him, and graceful ways, that I could almost 
always tell whether he liked my dress or not; 
and Mrs. Brand was so clever, that there 
was no need for me to weary him by want of 
variety. 

So I dressed to please my old uncle and my 
young brother; I found out, with Mrs. Brand's 
help, what was becoming; and, strange to say, 
my lot has been so cast, that it has been my 
duty as well as my interest to study the art 
of dress ever since. 

That was a delightful winter; but Tom has 
published an account of those travels, and if I 
were to write of them they would fill volumes. 
We went gliding about, first among the West 
Indian Islands, — ^left our own bare green levels 
with their low-lying broidery of meadow flow- 
ers, and went sliding down over the poKshed 
water, to the middle of fhe world; then, while 
all the top of it was white, and aU its best 
things were neatly put away, and covered up 
till spring under the snow, we hung about in 
little land-locked coves, with polished azure 
floors, and cliffs as pale as cinnamon, and 
sometimes stole into the edges of the steaming 
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forests, and saw dangerous wedges from the 
sun shoot straight in like gold thunderbolts, 
and the sleepy cayman sweltering in their 
lukewarm swamps would snap at them, and 
stretch their yawning jaws, as if to take them 
in. 

We fluttered about here and there, from 
continent to island; we treated all with great 
respect; it did not belong to us who lived on 
the edge and upper fringes of the earth, and 
there was danger in the beauty and beauty in 
the danger. 

Then it was that after awhile I began to be 
sure that the world was yet young; she was 
a wild thing that God and His Time had only 
half tamed; and sometimes by day and always 
by night, I derived from her ways and the 
sleep that was on her a consciousness of her 
life as a whole. 

For after sunset, till about midnight, it 
would often seem that she was slumbering 
while yet everything on her that had life was 
restless and stirred, and came out to drink; 
and they called and cried to one another and 
to their Maker (for they are not so unconscious 
of God as men are, — at least it has long ap- 
ipeared so to me, — ^but they do not love Him 
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as many of us do), and some of them seemed 
to cry to Him defiantly, and others grumbled 
and complained. 

Then about the dead middle of the night, 
in some parts of the tropical zones, but not in 
all, there would come a pause, as if the living 
creatures were appeased and at rest, and there- 
upon the dark beautiful world would wake up, 
and while the stars in their courses made it 
plain to me how fast she was rolling, a sort of 
murmur would sound, whether from within 
and sent up from her mighty heart, or from 
without and borne by the multitudes of the 
waves, I cannot tell; but it is not to be for- 
gotten when once it has been heard, and it 
seemed like a message sent up into the heaven 
to remind, her Maker, how he had held her in 
hand very long, and sent her on very fast, and 
she was not wearied, but altogether amazed, 
at the greatness of the way. I was so strangely 
impressed with these sensations, that I often 
came up in the night, and sometimes Tom — 
who saw how awfiil and tender the night-time 
seemed to me — would call me when there was 
anything more than usually beautiful to be 
seen. It was always the same, there was a 
message, and it was going up to God. Some- 
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times when I slept after such a midnight 
watching, I have dreamed that I heard an 
answer, " It was not long, it was only a very 
little while that she had rolled. It was not far 
— ^but a very little wayT 

While we remained, which we did all the 
winter in the glorious heat, Tom was some- 
times very genial, and generally he was calm ; 
but as we gradually drew up homeward again, 
I observed the same silent brooding of thought 
in his manner that had struck me so much 
months before. Every day as we came up 
northwards, it fell down over him. He was 
very dull — almost spiritless. Oh, how dif- 
ferent from that Snap whom once I had played 
with ; he was altered even since I had come on 
board, more silent and more absent. I could 
now hardly recognise a trace of what he had 
been in his early boyhood, and his evident 
avoidance of all confidential talk, his dislike of 
being alone with me, and his restlessness, made 
me often seriously afraid that something — I 
knew not what — ^was impending. 

I had been greatly struck with his silence 
and alteration of character when first I left 
school, but I had made myself believe that he 
felt shy in my company, on account of our 
having been parted so long. 
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Afterwards, when I saw how listless he was, 
and then, that when we were at Southampton, 
there was a sort of unnatural eagerness about 
him, I was compelled to give up that fancy ; 
the change had nothing to do with me, I could 
neither influence him nor interest him, I must 
be content to talk to him and play to him 
when he wished it. I must take him as I 
found him. 

When we got to Southampton, and sent for 
our letters to the hotel where they were 
always directed, I knew — or at least felt — 
that there would be none for me. I had no 
correspondents. My father never wrote. Amy 
only wrote twice a year. So I went forth 
with Mrs. Brand to take a walk, and I thought 
I had never seen anything so lovely as the 
airs the daisies were given themselves, and 
the golden celandines, that April morning, — 
so small and so pleased to show themselves. 
How different from the great trailing passion- 
flowers I had come from ! creatures obviously 
so indifferent who looked at them. The whole 
of these northern flowers looked so modest, 
and yet so conscious of man. I gathered a 
few daisies, and as I came back to our sitting- 
room at the hotel, Uncle Rollin tossed me a 
letter, saying. 
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" There, Dorothea, you may do as you like, 
but I shall decline, of course." 

It was a letter from Mr. Mortimer, and 
contained a pressing invitation to him, Tom, 
and myself to come and stay with him and his 
family. The country, he said, was looking 
beautifully, the weather was fine ; his son was 
impatient to renew his acquaintance with 
Tom ; his daughters longed to make mine, 
&c., &c. 

*' Do you wish to go? " 

I could not tell ; I had been away so long 
that I felt as if I should be awkward and shy, 
and I. faltered and said that I had never paid 
a visit in my life, and that this one seemed 
formidable. 

*' You will want some new gowns," said 
Tom, who now entered, and evidently knew 
the contents of the letter. 

The notion of a visit in the country among 
green hills, fields, and hedges, away from the 
sound of the sea, and where I might ramble 
far and wide, was delightful to my yearning 
heart ; but then, the conversation with Tom, 
and Mr. Brandon's look when he saw my red 
eyes, came into my mind, and a kind of sen- 
sitive pride and shame kept me silent. 
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•* You cannot hesitate, of course, Dorothea," 
said Tom, '' and I shall go certainly ; I never 
argued in my life so much as I did with that 
fellow, and I should like to have it out with 
him if I could! " 

" K she prefers to stay she may," observed 
Uncle Rollin. 

But no, I did not prefer it ; the yacht was 
calm, and safe, and quiet, and this visit, I 
knew, would lift me into a different world. I 
was very much excited, even at the thought 
of it, and Mr. Brandon's face and voice, which 
I had lost from me, and almost for a time for- 
gotten, seemed to come near to me again now 
that I was approaching his home, and make 
me feel awkward and shy ; but I longed for 
the land, so I told Tom I would accept the 
invitation. During the tropical winter, de- 
lightful as I had fomid its splendid light, 
colour, and heat, I had often felt an extra- 
ordinary pining for the green grass of my own 
country, and for the cheerful voices of my 
own country folk. I wanted to use my tongue, 
my hands, to be busy, even to be teased ; also, 
to be in a house ! 

I thought of a landsman's life with romantic 
interest ; I had visions moreover of Christmas 
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gatherings, things which I had actually never 
seen, and would often dream that I was dig- 
ging, or that I was gathering buttercups, or 
that I was walking to a village church, and 
could hear the bells ring. Yet I did not like 
to leave the yacht, because it was my home, 
nor Uncle RoUin, because he and I suited 
each other so well. I was getting on with 
my navigation, too, and he was so fond of me. 
Yet it made me far more content to go that I 
was to have Mrs. Brand with me ; whatever I 
might fear as to his leaving me with some 
motherly woman in a sea-port, I knew he 
would never leave her behind ; she and Brand 
were necessary to his comfort ; so I felt sure 
that however long we stayed he would wait 
for us, and set about my preparations for the 
visit with some security of heart. 

As usual he heaped a quantity of finery on 
me, and showed an unaccountable desire that 
I should do him credit as far as all my 
habiliments were concerned. I took several 
walks with him, during which we inspected 
the outside of shop windows, and a large 
assortment of things went with me, which I 
resolved should never see the light unless I 
found the family just the very reverse of the 
sort of people I expected. 
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I have so many journeys to describe, my 
life has been so much spent in travelling, that 
I shall say nothing of this one, but pass on to 
the moment when Tom and I took leave of 
Uncle Rollin, and got into a railway carriage 
in a pouring rain. 

We spent four hours in the train. I shall 
never forget what happy hours they were. I 
quite forgot Mr. Brandon and all the strangers 
I was going to, for there were real English 
cottages to see, and homely farm-yards, with 
poultry, cattle, trees just breaking into leaf, 
fallows soaked with spring rain, lambs, — all 
common things, — ^but to me they were opening 
paradise. 

The weather grew fine, and then sunny, as 
we advanced westward. The little station we 
were bound for appeared at last, the train 
stopped, and in the balmy delightful air I 
smelt the perfume of violets. 

" There's Brandon," exclaimed Tom, " and 
a great tall boy, and two ladies." 

We were soon out of the carriage ; intro- 
ductions were going on, laughter and welcome. 
A tall girl was introduced as " my sister. Miss 
Grant," and another a^ " my sister Elizabeth," 
and the youth as "my brother Valentine." 

o2 
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This last was a remarkably fine young fellow, 
with light-brown eyes, a smiling face, and a 
cracked voice. A countrified servant was 
soon dragging out our luggage under Mrs. 
Brand's superintendence, and while we waited, 
my eyes in spite of myself were drawn to a 
bunch of primroses that one of the gu-ls held. 
I pretended not to care for them, but could 
not help taking another and another look, 
whereupon the cracked voice spoke in my 
behalf. 

" Lou, Miss Graham wants your prim- 
roses." 

The tall boy took them from her without 
ceremony, and gave them to me. *' Would 
you like some violets?" he continued; "this 
is a very violety place." 

" Yes, indeed, I should." 

" Ah! I thought so. Lou? " 

" Yes." 

" Keep up Miss Graham's spirits while I'm 
gone, by timely allusions to her own demesne; 
talk about shell-fish, the grampus, and any- 
thing else that's cheerful and salt." 

By this time the train had gone on, and 
Mrs. Brand, looking as if she was going to be 
led to immediate execution, was sitting still 
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while the luggage was deposited . in a cart, by 
the thin old servant, who wore a suit of drab. 
I was obliged to leav,e her to herself; and Mr. 
Brandon put me into a large heavy old car- 
riage which was waiting. The two girls fol- 
lowed, and then he said he should wait behind 
to bring an old Scotch aunt, who was coming 
in a few minutes by a train from the west. 
Tom declared his intention of remaining be- 
hind also; and at the last minute before we 
started, Valentme came up without his cap, 
which was iull of violets, white and blue, and 
plenty of wet green leaves. 

" Now what do you mean by this impru- 
dence,'' said his brother, " when your voice is 
cracked in three places already? " 

As if that was a sufficient answer, Valentine 
replied that the flowers were for me, and he 
insisted on getting inside; where he helped 
me to make them up into a large bunch, while 
we drove slowly on through a country lane. 

I felt almost too happy to speak, the scent 
of the flowers was so sweet, and the green 
hedges, with their half-opened leaves, were so 
fair. 

I looked out and saw daffodils hanging 
their yellow heads in the warm air; rooks 
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were sailing and cawing over a group of elms, 
under which we were passing. 

" Romantic, isn't it? " said Valentine, again, 
coming near to my thought. 

After the rain there was a dehghtful smell 
of fresh earth. I made some remark about it, 
and he rephed: '*We call that clay. Ruts a 
foot deep. Lou, I say, there are some gos- 
lings. I know Miss Graham wants some 
goslings." 

He stopped the carriage and got out. We 
were passing through a little wood ; I saw 
wild anemones, and heard birds piping on the 
boughs ; while the delicate sunshine of the 
north was sifting through them, and dropping 
about on the grass as lightly as if it felt that 
it was taking a liberty. Down in a hollow, 
gleaming white in the creases between cushions 
of moss, I saw wandering patches of snow, for 
the spring had been late, and warm weather 
had come on suddenly. 

The Miss Grants, now left alone with me, 
made a few remarks, which I answered 
mechanically; while with eyes and ears I took 
in the delightsomeness of my home. 

Presently Valentine returned, with some 
twigs of willow covered with downy catkins. 
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"Called goslings by the native children," 
he observed, as he got in; "for this is an in- 
habited island. Do you see that red erection, 
with a green door?" 

" Yes, certainly." 

" That is one of the houses of the native 
population; places where, as you would say, 
they ' turn in ; ' but where, as we say, they 
* hang out.' Liz, I know by the look of you 
that you're going to speak. There's no need." 

" KeaUy, Val," exclaimed the sister, " you 
must not be so impertinent." , 

" You don't understand the nautical temper. 
I ought to do. Haven't I got up the names 
of no end of ropes and spars ? Don't I know 
all about the Gulf Stream ? Why, I've studied 
tonnage and pennons, and stores, that I might 
meet her in her own element; but now she 
has run aground I find I'm cut adrift, for her 
thoughts are set upon dirt and weeds. You 
like me, don't you. Miss Graham?" 

" Very much, indeed." 

" Ah, I told you so, Lou. There's another 
cottage. Now you wouldn't have found out, 
unless I told you, that I helped to paint that 
door. When I was young— youngish— I was 
very fond of paint." 
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" You were about seven years old," said 
Liz. 

% " Yes," replied Valentine. " Our gardener 
once lived there, and when he went away, St. 
George got papa to let him whitewash the 
inside himself, for his own pleasure. I helped, 
of course; and then he painted it up. And I 
remember to this day what joy it was to hear 
the slap of the brush upon the wood ! We 
laid out the garden, too; then we built a pig- 
stye. Papa and mamma used to come down 
eve^y day to look at us. I helped, as well as 
I could; and it was very good fun. You see 
that donkey-shed. St. George built that, too ; 
but I fell off it and broke my arm." 

" Is St. George a bricklayer ? " 

" To think of your not knowing ! Why, 
we call Giles so because mamma did. Now 
we are coming to a turn in the lane, and you 
will see our house — my father's house — des- 
scribed in ' The County Guide-Book ' as ' the 
modest but substantial residence of Daniel 
Mortimer, Esq., Justice of the Peace, with one 
long wing.' " 

" Which has the wing ? " 

" You may judge of that when you have 
seen Daniel Mortimer, Esq., and his modest 
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residence; but I thought you had seen my 
father. Haven't you ? " 

" Yes ; I shall not easily forget him." 

" Ah ! everyone says I'm my father's own 
son; and that's more than Giles can say, — or, 
indeed, others who shall be nameless. Liz 
and Lou look very prim just now; but you 
should see them on Sunday morning, quar- 
relling as to whose turn it is to walk to 
church with papa. That's a painful spec- 
tacle." 

Liz and Lou did not seem in the least to 
resent this speech, but sat back in the carriage, 
opposite one another, calmly and idly good- 
humoured. Neither was pretty; but both 
were rather, attractive. They were a good 
deal alike — ^being tall, of full figure, hair 
brown, and falling in natural curk, and faces 
rather broad. 

They had brown eyes, but here the resem- 
blance between them ceased, for Lou had a 
good set of teeth and a well-formed mouth, 
and was fair; but Liz had prominent teeth, 
and what is sometimes called a muddy com- 
plexion. 

They now pointed out a good-sized square 
house as their home ; it was of red brick, 
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stood in pleasant grounds, and had some fine 
beech-trees about it. 

In five minutes we had stopped at the door, 
and Mr. Mortimer's white head appeared. 
He handed me out, and took me into a hall 
paved with blue and white stone, and hung 
with fishing-rods and guns. 

He took me through it into a small room, 
where sat a lady, with her feet on the fender, 
reading a novel. This, I found, was his 
widowed daughter, Mrs. Henfrey. A tiresome 
person I then thought her, for she made me 
sit by the fire, insisting languidly that I must 
be cold, and mUdly positive that I was dread- 
fully fatigued. 

In the meantime the two girls and Valen- 
tine, having done their duty by me in bring- 
ing me home, declared that they positively 
must go and meet Aunt Christie; and they 
set oflT across the fields, being plainly visible 
from the window where I sat. 

I wished I was with them. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

'^ It was a hairy oubit^ sae proud he crept alang^ 
A feckless hairy oubit^ and merrily he sang : 
^ My Minnie bids me bide at hame until I get my wings ; 
1*11 show her soon my souVs aboon the warks o* creeping 
things.'" Kingdey. 

I WAS left with Mrs. Henfrey for a quarter ot 
an hour, and shot glances now and then 
through the window at an old-fashioned garden 
full of gravel walks and formal beds, in which 
grew patches of red and white and blue hya- 
cinths, and crown imperial lilies, and jonquils, 
and delightful brown wallflowers and lilac 
primroses. 

After this, Lou and Liz, Tom, Mr. Brandon, 
and Valentine, all came in together, bearing 
with them a tall, bony Scotch woman, who 
was very much blowsed, and rather muddy, 
from having tramped through the woods with 
them, but she was in as high spirits as any of 
them, and the noise and cheerful chattering 
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they all made delighted me and made my 
heart dance. They were very hungry, they 
said, and it was long past lunch tiiyie, so the 
old Scotch lady and I were hurried upstairs 
to divest ourselves of our travelling gear, and 
then we were taken into a large dining-room 
with sash windows and heavy red curtains, a 
wide fireplace, and a somewhat faded Turkey 
carpet. 

Everything was different from my expecta- 
tions, but nothing was so different as Mr. 
Brandon ; and I had become so accustomed to 
my uncle's exceeding shyness, the amount of 
attendance with which he surrounded himself, 
and- the gilded richness and over-pohsh and 
luxury of all the fittings in the yacht, that 
there was something very dehghtful to me in 
the unconscious ease of everybody about me, 
the absence of servants, and the comfortable 
old furniture, that looked as if it had been 
unchanged for years. 

"What interests you. Miss Graham?" asked 
Valentine. 

What most interested me was to find Tom 
already talking fi'eely to Aunt Christie, who 
sat by him bolt upright, with a clear sparkle 
in her pale blue eyes, and a large cap and 
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collar of the very stiffest lace; but I an- 
swered : 

" Among other things, the roomy amplitude 
of this house ; so different from the saloon in 
the yacht ; and I like these high ceilings and 
wide doors." 

" Oh, I thought you were looking at the 
pictures. There are Lizzy and Louisa behind 
you, and there is Giles. Papa had them 
done: they were in the Royal Academy exhi- 
bition last year ; then they went back to the 
artist, and we have only had them a fort- 
night." 

I cast a glance behind me, saw two shep- 
herdesses in white, — wa^ instantly aware that 
Lizzy and Lou were flattered, but, luckily, 
was not asked what I thought. 

" And that's St. George opposite." 

" You can't think, Graham," said Mr. 
Brandon, '^ what a life I am leading just now 
in consequence of that portrait." 

" But is that meant for Mr. Brandon ? " I 
asked. 

" Meant for him ! — of course it is," ex- 
claimed Valentine. " Lizzy ! Miss Graham 
won't believe that is Giles. She thinks it too 
flattering." 
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" I did not say anything of the kind. I 
think it is a very agreeable picture." 

'* What is the matter with it, then? " asked 
Valentine. 

" As a likeness, do you mean? " 

" Yes ! — take a good look at him, and then 
see if it is not like.'' 

I did take a good look. I saw not only 
that this same St. George was unlike the 
portrait, but he was delightfully unlike the 
image of his former self, which existed in my 
mind. He was even a little put out of coun- 
tenance when I looked at him. I had felt 
very shy at the notion of seeing that man 
again; but this man I felt as much at ease 
with as if he had been an entire stranger. So 
after considering him for a moment, and find- 
ing that I was expected to reply, I- said, 
*' Nothing is the matter; but that it is not 
like." And I hoped they would not ask me 
whether I thought it flattering — ^for I did 
think so — and I felt a sudden sense of joy and 
freedom, for I had faced the idea which had 
tormented me, and it had vanished into air. 

It was evident that these portraits were 
just then subjects of frequent family discus- 
sion, and that the opinion of a stranger was 
thought valuable. 
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" The first thing papa asks you when he 
comes in," observed Valentine, " will be whe- 
ther you like that picture; and if you do not 
like it, he won't like you. He thinks it per- 
fection. I hear him and sister in the hall; 
they always come in when they think Giles 
has helped all round. Now you'll see ! " 

I looked at it again and liked it less; then, 
while the original talked and laughed and 
made his dog beg for bones, I noticed him. 
I had always observed the peculiar grace of 
his figure, but he was so closely cropped when 
in the yacht, that he had an air of a convict 
about him. His hair was now grown ; it was 
dark and stood back from his face with rather 
a cloud-like efifect. His bruises and scorches 
had disappeared, and his face, though health- 
ful in appearance, had no ruddy tints. His 
hair had no gloss, that in the portrait shone; 
but, on the whole, though he was not hand- 
some, there was something striking in his 
appearance and distinguished about him; and 
how he had managed to turn himself into 
such a dififerent person I could not think. 

Mr. Mortimer now entered with his daugh- 
ter, and took his place at the head of the 
table. Silence was preserved; everybody 
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looked at me. Mr. Brandon, though he pre- 
tended to occupy himself with a cold round of 
beef, was evidently in amused expectation of 
the question which sure enough was pro- 
pounded almost directly. 

" And what do you think of my pictures, 
eh, Miss Graham? Good likeness that over 
the chimney-piece ; — uncommonly good ; don't 
you think so?" 

Obliged to answer, I replied that I had not 
noticed much likeness at first, but perhaps it 
would grow upon me. 

He looked surprised; took up his glass to 
examine it anew. " Couldn't be better, — a 
wonderful art is portrait painting ! Well, 
now, what fault do you find with it ? " 

He looked straight at me, and I knew that 
everyone else was looking too, Tom included. 
Nothing but the truth and the whole truth 
would do, so I wished to say it, and, as I 
hoped, to have done with ifc. 

" I think it is flattered; but perhaps it does 
no justice to the original? " 

'' Flattered ! " he exclaimed with evident 
astonishment, '' and does no justice. The 
two things sound like contradictions. Flat- 
tered ! " 
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"Well, papa," said Valentine, "you must 
admit that those eyes are blue? " 

" So are Mr. Brandon's,'' I remarked ; and 
turning to encounter them, I saw, to his amuse- 
ment and mine, that they had a decidedly grey 
hue. "Ah, well," I could not help saying, 
" I'm sure they used to look blue in the 
yacht; " but this speech was followed by such 
a chorus of laughter that I should have felt 
discomfited if Tom had not joined in it and 
seemed as much amused as any one. " It must 
have been the green and yellow bruises that 
made them look blue," I continued by way of 
excuse for this want of observation, and then 
I was urged on by the famUy to make some 
further remarks, which Mr. Mortimer caused 
Yalentine to repeat to him. 

"She says," exclaimed Valentine, "that 
GUes has a much more original face than the 
portrait." 

" You are a very original little girl," said 
Aunt Christie. 

" Miss Graham has no wish to be original," 
said Mr. Brandon, " if you would only let her 
alone. Never mind, my liege," he continued, 
raising his voice and speaking to his step- 
father; "no one is so good a judge of a 
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portrait as the person it was done for, and if 
you are pleased the thing is good, it could not 
be better." 

But Mr. Mortimer again returned to the 
charge. " How can a portrait be both flattered 
and the reverse ? " 

Then Tom came to the rescue, and said, that 
could easily be ; the gentleman could be made 
prominent at the expense of the man, the 
features might be ennobled and yet be made 
to express a meaner soul. 

" Ah, — hem ! " said Mr. Mortimer. " Giles, 
I'll take some more beef. He's the very image 
of his dear mother ; her breathing image ! " 

'* Graham, I wonder what sort of a portrait 
you would make ?" observed Mr. Brandon. 

"I'm too sublimely ugly to look well on 
canvas," said Tom. " I had a photograph 
done lately for my sister, but the features did 
not seem to have made up their minds as to 
their places ! The eyes were everywhere. I 
did not notice the nose, but the mouth seemed 
to be nowhere." 

Aunt Christie looked at him with surprise. 

" Graham flatters himself that he's very 
^gly/' said Mr. Brandon ; " I don't see it 
myself ; he says real ugliness distinguishes a 
man." 
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" Yes," said Tom, addressing Aunt Christie, 
" ugliness of the right sort is a kind of beauty, 
It has some of the best qualities of beauty — 
it attracts observation and fixes the memory. 
Now you'll find that you won't easily forget 
me. 

He turned full upon her, and she had not a 
word to say. No doubt she did think him 
ugly, and she actually looked quite out of 
countenance, till Valentine, exclaiming that 
no one had admired the new carving-knife, 
Mr. Brandon took it up and displayed its 
peculiarities ; it was a circular thing, and 
looked sufiiciently formidable. 

" It was given to me by a friend of mine 
who is a poulterer," he remarked. 

" Nonsense ! " exclaimed Mrs. Henfrey ; 
" don't believe a word he says. Miss Graham." 

" Doesn't he make a good portion of his 
income by breeding poultry, and doesn't he 
contract with a man in London to sell it? 
Doesn't he send it up by carts full ? I say he 
he is a poulterer, only the oddness of the thing 
is that he stipulates to be allowed to kill every 
single bird himself, unless his friends kill them 
for him." 

" Horrid man 1 " I exclaimed ; " only think 
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of taking delight in wringing the necks of 
cartloads of poor creatures ! " 

" He doesn't wring their necks," said Mrs. 
Henfrey, " he shoots them. Pheasants, you 
know ! " 

" Oh ! '' 

" It's only his way of putting things." 

" The poor birds were so tame the last time 
I went out with him that they came running 
up to us as if to be fed. That's manly 
sport, you know. I'll never shoot with him 
again." 

'* But I mind the day when ye were uncom- 
monly fond of a gun," said Aunt Christie ; 
^' there was the old matchlock your grandfather 
Brandon gave you, it was almost as long as 
himself; and when ye complained to the 
mannie Murdock how it kicked, — * Kick does 
she ? ' said he, taking the part of the old gun ; 
' well, I'd sooner be kicked by her than by a 
Christian.' " 

" So would I," he answered, " some Chris- 
tians kick very hard. Yes, I was a murderous 
little wretch. I remember the first rabbit I 
blew to pieces with it — I almost wept for joy, 
and grudged going to sleep at night, and 
losing sight of my own gun." 
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" What are they talking about ? " asked Mr. 
Mortimer. 

"About St. George's old gun, papa," 
answered Valentine, who sat on his left hand; 
" he gave it to me, you know, when I was a 
very small boy ; but I was not allowed to load 
it ; so I used to sit by it, and rub it up here 
and there with sand-paper, and when I went 
out I used to lock it up in the attic, and wear 
the door-key round my neck, lest any one 
should get it." 

" Ay-e," said Aunt Christie, making a sound 
almost two syllables long of that little word, 
" how your father smiles ! " He did not hear 
her, and she went on. " Do ye mind, GUes, 
yer speech as a child, when I asked you what 
the new papa was like? Ye were hopping 
round the table, and little fat Emily after ye. 
' Some people, when they smile,' ye answerfed, 
as gravely as possible, * some people when 
they smile only stretch out their mouths ; but 
when the new papa smiles he lights up his 
shop.' That was because they had taken ye 
to London, and ye were so delighted with the 
shops when the gas was lit." 

" If you go into all the family anecdotes 
that exist in your capacious memory, you 
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must be put to death," he answered; "we 
can't stand it! " 

" No," said Liz. " Now, sister, hasn't she 
told that anecdote a dozen times at least." 

" Sister, who was just rising to leave the 
room with Mr. Mortimer, made answer, " that 
no doubt it had been told before." 

" And I am sure I know no reason why I 
am to forget those old days," said the joyous 
old woman. 

" Ah," said Valentine, " those were happy 
days, Aunt Christie, when we were young." 

" Speak for yourself, laddie," she answered; 
" for my part I often feel very inconveniently 
young yet ; I feel a spring of youthful joy in 
me sometimes which is strangely at variance 
with circumstances. It would be more to my 
credit if I could repress it, and I'm going to 
try." 

" No, don't, dear," said Mr. Brandon. 

" You're just right, love," said Liz. 

''Now, Giles," exclaimed the old lady, 
menacing him with a spoon, ''let me alone, 
and you too. Miss ; you don't consider how 
you crumple my cap, kissing before company ; 
There's Mr. Graham just scandalised, and no 
wonder." 
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" Graham feels rather &int at present," ob- 
served Mr. Brandon, " but when I tell him that 
you belong to us all — " 

" Yes, to us all," interrupted Lou ; " but 
not to all equally." 

" Their mother was my niece," said Miss 
Christie ; *' and Mr. Grant was a far-away 
cousin besides." 

" Cousins don't count," observed Tom, 
particularly Scotch cousins." 

" So I tell her," said Mr. Brandon. 

'^ Don't they?" exclaimed Miss Christie; 
'* well, there's nothing more interesting to an 
intelligent mind than relationship, if ye 
consider it rightly. Why, dear me, I can 
trace the Brandon voice through fifteen 
families. Then the Grants all walk as if 
they'd been drilled. And as to the Mac Queens 
(my mother was a Mac Queen), I would almost 
engage to challenge any one of them by the 
handwriting." 

As she appeared to address me, I answered, 
*' Then I hope their characters are as much 
alike as their writing; for it always seems to 
me that one can judge so well what people are 
by how they write." 

" Of some qualities one may certainly judge," 
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" Ah," said Valentine, " those were happy 
days, Aunt Christie, when we were young." 

" Speak for yourself, laddie," she answered; 
" for my part I often feel very inconveniently 
young yet ; I feel a spring of youthful joy in 
me sometimes which is strangely at variance 
with circumstances. It would be more to my 
credit if I could repress it, and I'm going to 
try." 

" No, don't, dear," said Mr. Brandon. 

" You're just right, love," said Liz. 

''Now, Giles," exclaimed the old lady, 
menacing him with a spoon, ''let me alone, 
and you too, Miss ; you don't consider how 
you crumple my cap, kissing before company ; 
There's Mr. Graham just scandalised, and no 
wonder." 
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" Graham feels rather fidnt at present," ob- 
served Mr. Brandon, " but when I tell him that 
you belong to us all — " 

" Yes, to us all," interrupted Lou ; " but 
not to all equally." 

" Their mother was my niece," said Miss 
Christie ; " and Mr. Grant was a far-away 
cousin besides." 

" Cousins don't count," observed Tom, 
particularly Scotch cousins." 

" So I tell her," said Mr. Brandon. 

"Don't they?" exclaimed Miss Christie; 
'* well, there's nothing more interesting to an 
intelligent mind than relationship, if ye 
consider it rightly. Why, dear me, I can 
trace the Brandon voice through fifteen 
families. Then the Grants all walk as if 
they'd been drilled. And as to the Mac Queens 
(my mother was a Mac Queen), I would almost 
engage to challenge any one of them by the 
handwriting." 

As she appeared to address me, I answered, 
*' Then I hope their characters are as much 
alike as their writing; for it always seems to 
me that one can judge so well what people are 
by how they write." 

" Of some qualities one may certainly judge," 
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said Tom ; " and of the temper, the amount 
of energy, and of course the age and sex." 

Both the Grants and their aunt declared 
themselves of a contrary opinion, and we were 
soon in the midst of a vehement discussion, 
every one having a letter or two to produce, 
folding down middle or ends, that only select 
sentences might be seen; and being entreated 
to show more, and declining with pretended 
confusion. 

At first Mr. Brandon took no part in the 
discussion, but after he had seen us guessing,^ 
and being generally wrong, and sometimes 
oddly right, he said with gravity, "I have 
some writing here that I think very interest- 
ing; I would rather it did not go all round 
the table, but I should like Miss Graham's 
opinion on it." 

He was standing on the rug under his 
portrait, and one of his sisters proposed to 
pass the letter across the table to me, but he 
declined, and coming round to my chair put 
into my hand an envelope, out of which he 
had drawn the letter just so far as to show 
these words, written in a very small and 
peculiarly delicate female hand: — 

" My very dear Giles, I am pleased to find 
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that you propose to shorten your stay at " 

here the sheet was folded down. 

" Am I to read all I can see? " I inquired. 

" 0, yes, but do not open the sheet, for the 
letter is confidential." 

Confidential, indeed, for it ran thus, — 
" There is nothing that I find so difficult as to 
do without you, and this feeling increases on 
me day by day." 

That was all, the signature was covered. I 
wished he had not given me such an affec- 
tionate letter to read, especially as he chose to 
limit the confidence to me. 

"What do you think of the writing?" he 
inquired. 

" How very hard that we are not to see it!" 
exclaimed Valentine. "Is it 'a lady's hand, 
Miss Graham ? '' 

" yes." 

"Ah! do I guess whose? I should rather 
say so ! Does it express counsel, and a large 
A and ext^e aelic^?" 

" And a love of gardening and music," cried 
Louisa, evidently thinking, like Valentine, of 
some special person. 

"I don't know about the gardening,'' I 
replied. 
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'* Do you think it is a young lady? " asked 
Mr. Brandon. 

*' Yes, I should say so, decidedly ; but she 
has not been taught in a modern school, for 
the letters are round." 

" Round ! " exclaimed Valentine; " oh, then 
I give it up." 

" I wish you would say what you think," 
said Mr. Brandon, " for this writing really is 
deeply interesting to me. Do you thmk the 
writing expressive of a hasty temper? " 

" No, it flows — I think it means gentleness, 
and even spirits. This person is seldom in a 
hurry, and has done this deliberately. The 
hand looks as if it had been much used since 
the writer left school." 

Mr. Brandon really looked unutterable 
things ; but I thought it was quite fair that 
he should suffer for having handed out such a 
letter. 

"Do you think the writer's disposition 
likely to be affectionate ? " he inquired. 

" I can form that opinion without any aid 
from the writing." 

" Dear me, this mystery grows very inte- 
resting,'' exclaimed Lou. 

" Ah ! " said Mr. Brandon, with a sigh that 
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I thought affected, ^* you mean that you could 
form that opinion from the words ; but the 
writer's actions leave me no room to doubt 
that these but feebly reflect the heart." 

"Why, he's actually sentimental," cried 
Liz. " Giles, can this be you? " 

" May I express a hope, then, that the affec- 
tion is reciprocal," I answered ; but I thought 
he should not have made such a letter a matter 
for discussion : it was evidently a letter from 
a lady, and not from one' of the ladies of the 
&mily, for I had seen their writing. 

" Keciprocal ! " he exclaimed. " There is 
no one breathing whom I care for half so 
much ! Do you admire my good taste ? " 

I hesitated. 

" You think I had better not have shown 
it?" 

" I think such letters ought not to be shown, 
tmless their writers may be supposed to have 
no objection. I think this one must have been 
written in confidence." 

" Oh," he answered, holding out his hand 
for it ; "I have others by the same writer 
which I religiously keep to myself. This is 
nothing; but they are enough to spoil any 
man. They have completely spoilt me. Well, 
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Graham, will you come? Here, Lou, suppose 
you read this aloud." 

He tossed the letter lightly on to the table, 
among his brother and sisters. It was in- 
stantly snatched up; and while he decamped 
with Tom, he was followed by cries of " 0, 
you cheat, Giles — ^you horrid cheat ; it's a 
letter from papa, it's his writing." The rest 
of the sheet was straightway unfolded and 
laid before me, and proved to be a loving letter 
from the old man to the young one, thanking 
him for having given up, to please him, some 
intended journeyings. It further related tp a 
certain horse, by name Farmer, who had re- 
fused to eat his corn; and to some railway 
shares, which were to be looked after. 

I felt that I had been ignominiously cheated, 
and wondered that the very circumstance of 
his showing it to me in the presence of his 
fiimily had not made me sure it could be no- 
thing of especial interest. 

But I had not much time to think. We all 
left the dining-room, and Liz and Lou took 
me upstairs to my room, where they began to 
inspect some of my gowns which Mrs. Brand 
had left on the sofa. 

It must be natural to girls to be sociable — 
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at least, it must be natural to me. The de- 
light I felt in talking cosily to Lizzy and Lou 
is indescribable. We did not say anything 
very wise, or very much the reverse; but we 
speedily became confidential. They told me 
they had vainly speculated as to what sort of a 
girl I should prove to be. I confessed how 
shy I had felt at the notion of coming among 
so many strangers. These bygone feelings 
we laughed at, and had just agreed to address 
each other by our Christian names, when there 
was a voilent knock at the door. 

"Who's there?" said Li^. 

The cracked voice responded, — 

" Ah ! I said you were there. What are you 
doing boxed up with Miss Graham? She's 
not your visitor a bit more than mine. If you 
won't come out soon, I shall come in." 

"We are coming down almost directly." 

" Well, do. It's a shame. Miss Graham?" 

" Yes." 

" Don't you feel very dull without me? " 

'^ Of course." 

Valentine withdrew. We meant to follow, 
but some fresh topic of discourse was started, 
and we stayed, perhaps, ten minutes longer. 

Another louder knock. 
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" What do you want, you tiresome boy ? " 
said Lou, now opening the door. 

'*Why, Charlotte, Dick, and Frank are 
here ; and they have brought the blind pupil." 

So down we went, and found these young 
visitors — ^two fine youths about eighteen years 
of age, a very pretty girl, and a blind boy. 

I soon found that these were the daughters 
and pupils of the Vicar. They were all ener- 
getic in their lamentations over Valentine's 
cough ; for he, it seemed, when in health, was 
a pupil at the Vicarage. He was openly 
assured by the pretty Charlotte that the whole 
house was in despair at his absence ; then one 
of the pupil's administered further comfort by 
remarking that it never took more than a 
month to "polish off" the whooping-cough; 
the other tucked the blind boy under his arm 
in a really kindly fashion, and they retired, 
after receiving a present of a little box of eggs 
from Valentine, which the blind boy touching 
lightly with his finger-tips, named, and, as it 
seemed, correctly. 

" Old ' Tikey," Valentine afterwards ob- 
served, " was a horrid coddle. Fellows must 
have the whooping-cough some time, and yet 
Old Tikey had actually sent him home on 
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account of two boys who had not yet taken it. 
And isn't that sneak, Prentice, delighted ?" he 
added. 

" Who is Prentice? " I asked. 

" He's a most odiously conceited fool ; — ^he's 
an intolerable young prig." 

" Come," said Liz ; " this is nothing but 
rank jealousy. Prentice is reading for Cam- 
bridge — he is Val's rival, Dorothea." 

"He is only just nineteen — five months 
older than I am — and he is engaged to Char- 
lotte. Only think of that ! " 

" Silly fellow ! " 

" Old Tikey doesn't know. Do you think 
those fellows who called just now look older 
than I?" 

" Older ? No, younger. Much shorter, and 
more boyish altogether." 

" Ah ! they are small for their years ; but 
the oldest of those has made an offer ! There 
never was such a muff in this world.; we can 
make him do anything." 

" It's quite true, I assure you," said Lou, 
seeing me look amazed. 

" But I suppose he made it of his own free 
will?" I inquired. 

" Nothing of the sort ; we made him do it. 
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It was just after Prentice had informed me of 
his engagement to Charlotte, and we were all 
bursting with rage at the airs he gave himself. 
And so, by a happy inspiration, I said to 
Grainger — that fellow whom you have just 
seen — ' Well, Dick, I suppose your affair will 
be coming off soon ? ' And we actually made 
him believe — (that we might make Prentice 
appear the more ridiculous, you know) — ^we 
made him believe that he had paid great atten- 
tion to Old Tikey's sister. She is fat ; more 
than forty ; and we made him believe that he 
had stolen her affections, and must take the 
consequence." 

" If I were you, I would keep these school- 
boy delinquincies to myself," said Liz. 

" Very well, then ; talk and amuse Miss 
Graham yourself." 

A silence naturally followed, which I broke 
after a while by asking for the end of the anec- 
dote. 

" Oh," said Valentine, " two of the other 
fellows and I talked seriously to him. He is 
such a jolly muff. We said, ' Grainger, we 
could not have thought it of you ! ' And we 
actually worked him up to such a pitch that 
he vowed he would do it. But he was very 
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miserable. He said it made him so low to 
think of a long engagement ; and, besides, 
what woulji his mother say ? We told him he 
ought to have thought of that before. We 
made a great deal of his always having carried 
her prayer-book to church for her. We said, 
that perhaps he was not aware that this was 
considered the most pointed attention you 
could possibly pay to a woman ! Well, then 
we talked of honour, you know." 

" What a shame ! " 

" Yes," replied Valentine, " so it was ; but 
then there was Prentice. We felt that we 
could not live in the same house with him, 
unless we could make him feel small. We 
were strolling under a clump of trees, not far 
from Old Tikey's house ; and when we had 
worked at Grainger for some time, he suddenly 
darted off. And an old woman, who lives in 
a cottage close by, came out and talked to me 
about my cough, and said if I took three hairs 
out of a drover's dog's tail, just as he was 
going to London after the drover, he would 
carry the cough away with him. 'Those 
simple remedies^ she observed, * would often 
succeed when all the doctors were posed.' 
Well, we went on talking to her, and wander- 

VOL. II. Q 
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ing about ; then we sat down on a bank, while 
I did a little coughing. It was the day before 
I was requested to go home to my disconsolate 
family. Then we saw Grainger coming. He 
ran very fast, and looked very jolly. He flung 
himself down beside us, panting. ^ Well,' he 
cried out, ' I've done it, and she won't have 
me; that's one good thing! But I'll never 
make an offer again, I can tell you, whatever 
you may say.' ' Won't have you ! ' we all cried 
out, screaming with laughter. ' What, have 
you gone and done it already ? ' And he said 
he had. He had met her in the shrubbery, 
and had said, as we told him to say, that he 
was afraid she was getting thin. She said, 
' What, Grainger? ' And so then he continued, 
' I said to her what you told me about my 
hand and heart, and all that ; and she won't 
have me — said she should not think of such a 
thing.' Well, we all shook hands with him. 
I'm a very moral fellow, so I talked to him. 
I said to him, ' Let this be a warning to you 
never to trifle with the feelings of the tender 
sex again,' He said it should." 

" This is really true? " I asked. 

" Quite true. When he heard of it, Prentice 
ahnost gnashed his teeth. We told it to him 
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as if it was the most commonplace thing in the 
world that Grainger should have made an 
offer." 

" Isn't this a queer boy ? " said Lou. 
" Then Prentice should not be such an ass," 
he burst out. 

" Well, now we are going out for a walk, 
and Aunt Christie, too. I must go and find 
her," observed one of the girls. 

" I shall accompany you. Some other time 
I shall tell Miss Graham all about Charlotte, 
and how she and Prentice correspond. Pren- 
tice is such a fool that he even steals other 
people's jokes, and tells them all wrong. You 
know that the house of Daniel Mortimer, Esq., 
has one long wing?" 
" Yes." 

" Well, one day when we were making some 
experiments here. Prentice went up to my 
room for a bottle of steel filings, and Giles met 
him wandering about ; so he said, by way of 
a mild joke, • Don't you know that, like the 
albatross, he sleeps on the wing ? ' Well, 
Prentice actually was heard to tell that the 
next day thus, ' My friend Mortimer, I dare- 
say you know that, like the albatross, he — ^he 
flies all night ! ' He had forgotten the point 

a2 
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of it ; but he came here to lunch with Char- 
lotte soon after, and told St. George how Old 
Tikey had bought some Irish pigs that would 
not stop in the stye. One ran away, and 
jumped clean through a cottage window. Mr. 
Tikey, in full chase, bolted in at the door and 
found the woman of the house boiling a dozen 
at least, of pheasant's eggs. ' Boiling pheas- 
ant's eggs ! ' said Giles ; ' foolish woman. 
Why, they were poached already ! If I had 
such a pig as that,' he went on, ' I would soon 
cure him.' Would you believe it ! Prentice 
looked earnestly at him, and answered, 
'How?'" 

If Prentice had not been one of the chief 
arbiters of my fate — I may say the chief arbiter 
— I would not have recorded aU this nonsense 
of Valentine's. As it was, let me say, with 
due solemnity, that this was the first time 
Prentice rose on my horizon like a star. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Who wouM dote on thing so common, 

As mere outward handsome woman ? " — Wither. 

We set off for a walk, and I smelt the fresh 
earth and the spring flowers. " Oh, do let 
me garden a little ? " I exclaimed, as we came 
to a border, by which lay some gardening 
tools. 

" To be sure, there is a rake and a trowel," 
said Aunt Christie; "rake away, my dear." 

" No; I must have the spade, it is so 
delightful to set one's foot on it, and feel the 
earth coming up." 

" Ah! " exclaimed Valentine, "and so you 
shall. * Let spades be trumps,' she said, * and 
trumps they were.' (Pope)." 

" Oh Val, how Inean of you to begin in this 
way, when you know you promised," said Liz, 
sullenly. 

" I said I would be sparing, just at first," 
retorted Valentine; "but, now. Miss Graham, 
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don't you think it is very mean of my family 
to repress my rising genius ? many would be 
proud of it." 

" What have they done ? " 

" Done ! — I say, Lou, how long is this to go 
on? She has dug up a lily bulb." 

" I will set it again ; now I have dug 
enough." 

" Then we can proceed. Why, this is 
what they have done : my vein lies in apt 
quotations, and they won't let me exercise it." 

" We didn't like it every day, and all day 
long," said Lie. " Now, I'll just lay the case 
before you, Dorothea : Emily knew that when 
she went away we should be terribly oppressed, 
and so she made a rule " 

" That the moment I began, if they could 
call out the author's name, and say, ' Pax,' I 
was instantly to stop, if it was only at the 
second word ; but, if they could not, I might 
go on to the end ; and, then, if I could not 
give his name, I might be pinched, or pricked, 
or otherwise tormented." He said this with 
an indescribable air of boyish simplicity. 

Aimt Christie remarked that the rule 
sounded fair. 

"Yes," he exclaimed; "but they never 
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call out ' Pax,' for they are not at all well 
read, so the rule comes to nothing, unless St. 
George is present, and he is so quick, that I 
can hardly ever get out a word ; in fact, he 
often calls out what I am going to say, and stops 
it ; then of course I'm stumped. Now, what 
are you laughing at. Miss Graham?" 

" Because ' you are so extremely young, sir' 
(Dickens)." 

" I'm almost as old as you are," he replied. 

Was there ever such an opportunity given 
for a retort ; the old aunt, with her fine Doric 
accent, instantly exclaimed, " I grant thee, 
for we are women when boys are but boys." 

He danced round her, shouting out various 
names, but not the right one ; and she went 
on till she had drawled out her quotation : — 
" Now don't work your arms and legs about 
so, laddie ; it's quite true, as Miss Graham 
will tell you, and ye should not have begun 
it." 

" Yes," I went on, " ' We grow upon the 
sunny side of the wall' (Taylor)." 

" Ah," said Valentine, calming down, after 
his Exercises, " I'm not up in that old fellow. 
Who would have thought it ? ' Thou art a 
caitiff and a IjHing. knave, and thou hast stolen 
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my dagger and my sword ; ' those are almost 
the only lines of his that I know ; but they're 
sweetly appropriate." 

" Well, now we shall have a little peace, I 
hope," said Liz, " as he is conquered with his 
own weapons." 

*^Are you conquered?" I inquired. ^' I 
think you are only sighing to yourself, ' Ah 
me, what perils do environ the boy that 
meddles with cold iron.' " 

^' Boy, indeed ! " he exclaimed ; " but, Pax, 
(Hudibras,) this is nothing but envy of my 
superior parts. I will lead you and Aunt 
Christie such a life. Even if you quench me, 
you will only be disappointed, as the wild 
Tartar is who, when he spies a man that's 
handsome, valiant, wise, if he can kill him, 
thinks to mherit his wit, his wisdom, and his 
spirit ; or, as that famous schoolman was, who 
swallowed his enemy's knife, that it might be 
handy to whet his words, and sharpen his 
tongue on," 

" How was he disappointed? " 

'^ He found it cut short all his arguments." 

**And the Tartar?" 

"Why he was doubly disappointed, for 
when he had killed the other Tartar, there 
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was nobody left to fight with, which was very 
dull ; and he himself was as ugly and 
cowardly as ever." 

" And that's a fine compliment, by implica- 
tion to us," said the old aunt. 

" Yes," said Valentine, " and oiie chief 
merit of this quoting faculty is, that by means 
of it, one can tell people such home truths." 

"Well," said Aunt Christie, "but it's a 
very elaborate kind of wit, and I think I agree 
with Lizzy, that it's not worth exercising." 

" The fact is," said Valentine, " I am not 
doing myself justice. I feel so coy to-day ; 
you really must bring me forward. Wait a 
minute." 

He darted off to a little copse, and thrust 
his head into a bush. 

" The Oubit grows," said Aunt Christie ; 
" he's a stately young fellow." 

" I said so," exclaimed Valentine, coming 
up ; " those precious little lesser-white-throats 
are building there again." 

" But you won't be so mean as to steal the 
eggs," said Liz ; '* I am sure you have eggs 
enough." 

" Nay, nay," said Aunt Christie, unexpect- 
edly taking Valentine's part, " ye must not 
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look for virtues that are contrary to all nature. 
I should as soon expect to meet with a ghost 
that could crack ia nut, as with a boy that 
could keep his hands off a nest of young 
Unties." 

" That's the second time I have been called 
a boy during the last five minutes." 

" Didn't ye invite me, yourself, into your 
room last Christmas," exclaimed Aunt Christie, 
" and wasn't it just choked with rubbish of. 
every sort that boys delight in ?" 

" He has such a value for some of his rare 
eggs," said Lou, " that he takes them about 
with him, packed in bran, wherever he goes." 

" Well," answered Valentine, " I don't see 
that they are a bit worse rubbish than many 
things that other people carry about." 

'' Not a bit, Oubit, not a bit ; the amount 
of rubbish that some people are proud to carry 
is just amazing. It is a blessed thing, indeed, 
that none of us can take our rubbish to another 
world ; for, if we could (I speak it reverently) 
some of the ' many mansions ' would be little 
better than lumber-rooms." 

"Why do you call him * Oubit '?" I inquired. 

" Mamma did," was the reply. 

" But what is an Oubit ? " 
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" Nobody knows. St. George thinks it's a 
hairy caterpillar ; but I say it must be a kind 
of newt." 

By this time we had reached a little 
wood, as full as it would hold of anemones, 
celandine, and wild daffodil. We gathered 
quantities of them, and I felt the joy of roving 
about where I would. This is a kind of bliss 
that no one can imagine who has not been 
some time held captive at sea. It kept me 
under its influence till we had returned to the 
house, and I had dressed for dinner. Some 
neighbours had been invited to meet us. I 
told Liz and Lou that I had never been pre- 
sent at a dinner-party in my life. They said 
this was not a real dinner-party, it was only 
having a few friends to dinner, and that among 
them would be only one interesting person. 
This was a nephew of Mr. Mortimer's, a 
banker in a neighbouring town, who lived a 
little way out of it, and had been invited to 
meet Tom because he was such a clever man, 
and because they wanted to show him that 
they had clever friends themselves sometimes. 

None of the guests had made their appear- 
ance when I came into the drawing-room. 
Mrs. Henfrey and Valentine were alone there. 
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I was asked how I had liked my walk ; and 
when I had answered, Mrs. Henfrey said, 
^^ And which way did GUes take Mr. 
Graham?" 

"As if you could not guess, sister," ex- 
claimed Valentine. 

The sister smiled, and I looked out at a 
window, and saw a wide stretch of beautiful 
country, for the drawing-room was upstairs ; 
and I thought Tom must have been pleased, 
whichever way he had walked. 

" Of course," continued Valentine, " he 
went down the Wigfield Koad, that he might 
gaze on those chimneys and the endeared out- 
line of that stable." 

" I thought she wasn't at home," said Mrs. 
Henfrey. 

" Mind," observed Valentine, " I don't know 
that he went that way, I only feel sure of it. 
You ask him." 

** Oh, you feel sure, do you ; I thought 
Miss Doritida was not come home." 

'* No more she is ; but has the place where 
she hangs out no charms for a constant mind ?" 

" You are rude — hangs out, indeed ! I 
wonder what Miss Graham -thinks of you! 
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Ah ! here is Giles ! Well, which way did you 
walk?" 

" Down the Wigfield Road," repUed Mr. 
Brandon. 

" What attractions must a whole wig 
possess," said Valentine, aside, to me, " ' when 
beauty draws us with a single hair.' (Pope)." 

^^ Is she handsome ? " I asked, also aside. 

" She is." 

Strange to say this revelation as to the state 
of Giles's heart was a considerably relief to me. 
I am quite sure I was glad. I had always 
known, past the possibility of a doubt, that he 
felt no attraction towards me ; but I felt a 
kind of enthusiasm still about him, because he 
was philanthropical, and I thought he had high 
motives, so I cared for him. In a certain 
sense he was dear to me, and I did not wish 
to lose him — out of my world — ^married or 
single ; but I had been teazed about him, and, 
consequently, I had felt as if all the natural 
instinct of fnendship towards him must be 
smothered; now I knew that he had attrac- 
tions elsewhere, and I felt calm security and 
ease flow into my heart at the thought of it. 
" Now," I thought, " this annoyance really is 
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over." I have frequently thought so ; and 
yet it kept cropping up again. 

So I thought, as the visitors arrived. Talk 
flowed around me, and I joined now and then 
in it ; but soon sank again into a reverie, from 
which I only roused myself when I saw Mr. 
Brandon standing before me, offermg his arm, 
and slightly smiling at the sight of my deep 
abstraction. 

Valentine followed with Lou. "I say. 
Miss Graham ! '' he exclaimed, as we began to 
descend. 

" Yes." 

" I'm so hungry — there's an unutterable 
want and void — a gulf, a craving, and a sink- 
ing in, as when " 

"0 stop! at least, I mean, Pax (Taylor), 
what you have been about since you came 
home is very obvious." 

Mr. Brandon glanced at me with amused 
surprise. 

" Obvious," replied Valentine; " of course 
it is. I would be loth to cast away my speech 
for besides that it is excellently " 

Here he was stopped by the " Pax.'' 

•' Now that is what I complain of," said his 
brother, "if you will quote, what you say 
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should not only be applicable, but droll in the 
application." 

"You're always stamping on me/' said 
Valentine. 

Both he and Liz had a delightfiil little way 
of being sulky for an instant, and then 
forgetting it again. So, as he came out of 
that sulks and sat down beside me, I mur- 
mured to him, '• * Knight, thou lackst a cup 
of canary ; when did I see thee so put down ! ' '' 
but I felt on the whole that quoting was a 
tiresome trick, and I would not help him with 
it any more. 

We passed rather a dull evening: the 
guests were familiar . with the household 
without being intimate ; every one present 
seemed used to every one else. But, as the 
ravening advanced, I again had the pleasure of 
seeing Tom get into a most vehement argument. 
He and Mr. Brandon were on one side, and 
Mr. John Mortimer on the other. The gold 
coinage of England, it appears, is pure, but 
the silver they called not real money, but 
tokens. I hardly understood enough to know 
which side triumphed, or why it mattered. 
But it was delightful to see Tom so fiill of fire. 
When all the guests were gone, Valentine 
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withdrew, and as we still sat talking, he came 
in again with a hat in his hand, and, walking 
up to his brother, held it out to him, just as a 
beggar sometimes does in the street. 

St. George, pretending to misunderstand ' 
him, leaned over it as he sat, and looked down 
into the crown with an air of great interest. 
" Well ! " he said. 

"A poor boy out of work, sir!" said 
Valentine; "no friends to speak of; earned 
nothing all the winter; silver coinage of this 
wretched coimtry so debased that it's against 
my principles to spend it. Nothing but gold 
can do me any good, sir." 

" I never give gold to beggars." 

" Well hand out your purse, then, will 
you?" said Valentine, "and Til promise only 
to take o^^^." 

St. George actually did so. 

" But you had much better say two," 
continued Valentine ; '' they would last much 
longer." 

" No, I won't," answered Giles, laughing; 
" they would not last a day longer." 

Valentine thereupon returned the purse, 
and, with the sovereign in his hand, marched 
straight across the room to his father. " Papa," 
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he exclaimed, in a loud, plaintive voice, as of 
one deeply injured, "will you speak to 
Giles?" 

" ,Will I what ? " exclaimed his father, who 
had been amusing himself by watching the 
transaction. 

"WiU you speak to GUes?" repeated 
Valentine, in the same loud, plaintive tone. 
" If this sort of thing is allowed to go on, 
and I can get money whenever I like, it will 
ruin the independence of my character." (He 
showed the sovereign in his palm.) "Giles 
has no strength of mind whatever," he con- 
tinued, shaking his head in a threatening 
manner. " You'd much better increase my 
allowance; for, if not, I'm very much afraid 
thi8 system wiU continue." 

" Go to bed, sir ! go to bed ! " exclaimed 
his father. "You are an impudent young 
dog, if ever there was one; and you know 
very well that you are not to sit up late while 
you have this cough upon you." 

Valentine retired with great docility ; and 
the next morning when I woke I saw Mrs. 
Brand holding a great bunch of primroses and 
violets. She said sh^ had picked them up on 
the mat outside my door. A little twisted 
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note was stuck into the midst of them. I 
opened it, and it ran thus: — 

" When I awoke, I said to myself, ' Ale, 
Squeerey?" (Dickens) meaning primroses/ 
The same agreeable party answered, with 
promptitude, ' Certainly, a glassful ' (ditto). 
You should have had more, only I have been 
studying you can guess what. — His own, V. M." 

In due time I came down, and, as I entered, 
heard Mr. Mortimer saying, " Well, if he is 
not likely to be in time, we must have prayers 
without him." 

He was evidently Mr. Brandon: every one 
else was pr^isent. 

So we had prayars; tie venerable white 
head looking more reverend than ever as it 
bent over the book. 

We then proceeded to the dining-room to 
break&st, and Mrs. Henfrey said, "I don't 
quite understand this matter yet." 

^' Why, sister," said Valentine, " it is simple 
enough. Giles was out, and saw this boy 
stuck in the boggy ditch ; upon which, throw- 
ing himself into an attitude, he very naturally 
exclaimed, ' Though thou art of a diflferent 
church, I will not leave thee in the lurch.' " 
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" I'll venture to say he said nothiiig of the 
kind," said Mrs. Henfrey, very tartly. " It 
was the milk-boy, was it not? " 

" Yes." 

"Well, his parents are not Dissenters. 
Stuff and nonsense ! They only go to metting 
now and then," 

" But he must have said something," argued 
Valentine. " He may have changed the word 
' church ' to ' parish,' and added, ' I will not 
leave thee in the marish.' " 

" It's extraordinary, I am sure," said Mrs. 
Henfrey, with a slight groan, " how the poets 
came to write so many lines as if on purpose 
for him." 

" Well, my boy," said Mr. Mortimer, " now 
suppose you give us a sensible account of the 
matter, without any more of this foolery." 

" I don't know any more, papa, excepting 
that I met Giles marching home, covered with 
mud and clay up to his waistcoat pockets." 

Just then the old thin footman came in, and was 
asked what he knew of the matter. His reply, 
given with a toast-rack in his hand, ran thus : — 

" Yes, sir, Mr. Brandon, sir, was going along 
just where the ditch is so wide and boggy, and 
he heard a boy a hollering and a hollering, and 

B 2 
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he found the milk-boy was stuck in the clay. He 
had tried to jump the ditch, instead of going 
round by the plank. That was how it came 
to pass; and the more he worked his legs 
about, the deeper he got, till the ditch was full 
of puddles of milk. And so, sir, Mr. Giles 
dragged the boy out, and he had just got him 
on the bank when I came up, for I had heard 
the hollering as I went nigh, with the rolls. 
Says Mr. Giles to me, * Just scrape the poor 
child, Sam; here's sixpence to pay for his 
milk. And let this be a lesson to you, young- 
ster,' he says, ' never to jump over a bog when 
there is a plank near at hand.' So, then, sir, 
— (here the footman uttered a laugh of sudden 
delight) — " So then sir, Mr. Giles went back a 
few paces, and gave a little run to jump over 
in the very same place, but the bank, being 
soft and rotten, broke with him, and he slipped 
down backwards, and " 

" And tumbled in himself! " exclaimed Mr. 
Mortimer, in high delight — "Ha ! ha ! Well, 
such things will happen now and then." 

" Yes, sir, Mr. Brandon tumbled in back- 
wards, and sat himself down in the very 
thickest of the bog, and splashed himself all 
over with milk and mud." Here, the old man, 
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unable to restrain his mirth, retreated hastily, 
and Mr. Brandon came in. 

" Well, Giles, my boy," said his stepfather, 
after the customary morning greeting, " how 
did you get out of that bog ? Sam has told us 
all the rest." 

" Did he tell you how, in my adversity, he 
and that little imgrateful wretch stood on the 
bank perfectly convulsed with laughter, and 
how I was so excessively surprised when I 
found myself sitting in the bottom of the ditch, 
that I did not stir for a full half-minute, but 
sat staring at them with appealing mildness?" 

They all laughed but Mrs. Henfrey; and 
she, not in the least amused, inquired how he 
got out, after all. 

" Oh, I floundered up, and Sam held his 
stick. That part of the business was soon 
managed." 

" ' Let this be a lesson to you, yoimgster,' " 
said Valentine, with a kind of respectfiil 
gravity, '"never to jump over a bog when 
there is a plank near at hand' (Brandon)." 
He took care to speak loud enough for his 
father to hear, and in the plaintive voice that 
he generally afiected when making a joke. 

"Come, come, sir," said the old man, 
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secretly enjoying it, '' let me have no more of 
this. Giles is a great deal older than you are, 
sir." 

The elder brother said nothing, but he 
looked at Valentine with a significant smile, 
and proceeded to help himself to the viands, 
and talk with Tom over their last night's 
argument with John Mortimer. The English 
sovereign, it appears, is worth much the same 
all the world over, but the English shilling is 
alloyed, and this, it seems, is not done with 
any deliberate intention of cheating the 
English people, but from motives of policy. 
Now, Tom and Mr. Brandon had sagely 
remarked that so long as anybody would give 
a sovereign for twenty shillings, it mattered 
nothing to the people that they were not really 
worth it ; but Mr. John Mortimer had main- 
tained that it did matter; it mattered very 
much to everybody, but especially to the poor. 

Tom declared his intention of going into 
the subject, but this was not merely because 
Mr. John Mortimer had differed from them, 
but because he had talked of the whole of that 
wonderful invention called money as if a great 
part of the prosperity of nations depended on 
what their money was made of, and how much 
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they were charged for the making of it. 
Moreover, in an evil hour for himself, he had 
declared that these things were so simple that 
he wondered how there could be any difference 
of opinion about them. 

This discussion being not of much interest 
to any of us but to me, and that only because 
it had roused Tom, we all retired to the little 
morning room except Tom and Mr. Brandon, 
who had not finished his breakfast, and here 
Valentine brought a Volume of " Telemachus," 
to his sister Lou, and, sitting down by her, 
began to read aloud, with much mouthing 
and a particularly bad accent. 

" You s^e. Miss Graham," said Mrs. Henfrey, 
casting a reproachful glance at him, "this 
young gentleman makes no stranger of you." 

I said truly enough, that I was glad of it; 
and she was quite right. We might have been 
staying there a year for any difference we 
made in any of their arrangements or any of 
their gentle, easy household ways. 

Valentine remarked that Giles had threat- 
ened not to take him to France that year 
unless he would improve his French, and he 
stumbled through a page or two, being con- 
tinually corrected by Lou. 
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" It's perfectly abominable," she exclaimed, 
" you will pronounce every e impartially, and 
how often do I tell you not to divide the words." 

Valentine groaned — " What with your 
being so particular, and this fellow being such 
a shocking muff, it is too much for my spirits, 
ifow then — ' Mais dans votre bonheur 
souvenez-vous du malheureux Narbal et ne 
cessez jamais de m'aimer. Quand il eut 
achev^ ces paroles je Tarrosai de mes larmes 
(ugh ! ) : de profonds soupirs m'emp^chaient de 
parler (hang this fellow, he's always blubber- 
ing!) et nous nous embrassions en silence.' 
Miss Graham, did you ever read ' Telemachus ' 
through?" 

" Yes." 

'^ Does he find his papa?" 

" I shall not tell you ; that might rob the 
story of its thrilling interest." 

"Well, I can't stand much more of this 
sobbing and crying. Homer himself is bad 
enough, and Pope makes him worse. They 
' cry quarts : ' — 

^^ ^ Tears his cheeks bedewed, 
Nor lees the father poured a social floods 
Thej wept abundant and they wept aloud/ '' 

Tom and Mr. Brandon now came in* 
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" Ah ! " said Aunt Christie, partly address- 
ing them, " and these are the classics, ye see 
— ^these are what ye spend your young lives, 
all of you, in getting a smattering of." 

" But it must be done," answered Valentine, 
" and as this fellow waters all the strangers 
with his tears, I really am afraid he will pour 
out such a flood if he meets his father, that 
the consequences to that old buffer will be 



serious." 



"A mere smattering," repeated Armt 
Christie, nodding at them ; " and so, as they 
can't bear to feel that all their time has been 
wasted, they pretend afterwards to think 
highly of the classics ; though they know better. 
Why, what's in this Homer that they make 
such a work about? Whaf s Achilles but a sort 
of glorified navvy? He kills his meat as well 
as his man. Priam runs away at first (that I 
never could get over), and what's it all for? 
Why, two women, neither of whom is any 
better than she should be." 

'^ You shall write another Shorter Cate- 
chism," said Mr. Brandon, " and we shall all 
be bound to learn it." 

" First question," said Tom, blandly : 
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" Whei^e is Scotland situated? Answer: At the 
top of England y 

" Ay, indeed, and ye are very right," said 
the old aunt, laughing. 

" Second question," added Mr. Brandon : 
" What is a school? Answer: A place where 
they teach hoys to be pagans every day^ and tell 
them to he Christians once a week^ 

He then walked up to the window, and 
saying what a beautiful morning it was, asked 
if we should like to have it open, and was 
just opening it, when I, having nothing to do 
ran up-stairs for my workbox. In less than 
three minutes I came down again, and outside 
the door, which was shut, stood Vakntine 
panting on the mat. 

'' It's locked," he said ; " the door's locked 
and you can't get in." 

"Locked?" 

" Yes ; that villain Giles, — ^how he comes 
to be so strong I can't think; — I was as quiet 
as possible, reading away at my French, and 
he came behind me, and in the twinkling of 
an eye, before I could speak, he folded me up, 
and I was outside the window sitting among 
the tulips and things. Look at my coat. I'm 
all covered with tulip-dust." 
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" Dear me, I wish I had seen it. Did he 
send you flying out, or only lay you down 
like a parcel?" 

" 0, how base some people are ! Giles, 
Giles, sir " (he called through the keyhole), 
"youVe locked out Miss Graham." 

"No, stop," I said, "as we are locked out 
suppose we steal a march on them, and go 
for a walk this lovely morning ? " 

"You won't do it?" 

" I will, if you will." 

He expressed his delight in some strange 
fashion. I ran up-stairs, was soon equipped, 
and off we set, on one of the sweetest spring 
mornings that ever smiled itself away. 

The shadows of dark-green leaves are sweet 
and solemn, but the shadows of pink and 
white blossom are the rarest and most delicate 
in all nature. We heard all about us the 
piping of blackbirds, and the near humming 
of contented bees. We got into the orchard 
and down to a little stream that bordered it, 
and when I saw the glittering water-butter- 
cups, the mosses, and all the trees so ghostly 
fair, I felt what an ecstasy there is in youth 
and spring. 

Then we got under a great pear-tree, smelt 
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its blossom, and looked up through it to the 
pale blue sky, and I was so oppressed with 
happiness, that I could hardly speak, and far 
a long time could not leave the enchanted 
spot ; the common world I felt would seem so 
plain and chill after it. 

But we did leave it, and I found the fir- 
wood beyond almost as beautiful ; it abounded 
with the nests of thrushes and linnets, and 
round its edges we gathered violets; then we 
came back to the orchard, sat down on a bench 
and my heart kept repeating, " How great is 
His goodness, and how great is His beauty ! " 
Then suddenly Valentine said — 

" Do you think people are better or worse 
than they appear ? " 

" Do you mean people in general, or our- 
selves ? " 

" well, I suppose I meant you and me." 

" I think just now we must be better than we 
appear, — we must have some better thoughts 
than any words we have said." 

" But this is such a wonderful morning,— so 
lovely that it makes one feel quite solemn." 

" Yes, and everji;hing so happy and so 
good." 

"Ah, well, I wish I did not live with such 
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extremely good people — such poople I mean 
as my father, and Giles, and Miss Dorinda. 
When you see how they go on you will wish 
the same, unless you are a very excellent 
person yourself, and I don't see that you are." 

" Oh, but I always thought it helped one 
on to be with such people." 

" No, it doesn't. They have found out all 
sorts of ways, both of doing good and being 
good : they go into motives, and they think 
they must govern their bad feelings. Well, I 
should never have found out such things if I 
had been let alone, therefore it would not 
have been my duty to practise them. Now 
they stare me in the face, and I often feel 
miserable for fear I ought to be diflFerent." 

" Oh, you are quite a child in spite of your 
height," was my thought ; " you have no 
reserve, even with a stranger." But I 
answered, — " Surely that is better than not 
thinking about it." 

" It is very disagreeable," he replied, " to 
feel that one gets worse as one gets older." 

" Disagreeable," I replied ; " how can you 
use a word so inadequate to express the 
feeling?" 

" Well, you know what I mean," 
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" Yes ; but when we feel that, we know 
that we can have help to become better if we 
will ask for it." 

"Ah, yes/' he answered, naively; "but 
then, you know you would have to ask for it 
quite sincerely, and without any reservation. 
Do you think I look as if I was going to be a 
clergyman?" 

" Not in the least as far as I can judge." 

" But I am; at least if I can make up my 
mind to it. Mamma always wished it so 
much, and so does my father." 

" I do not see that your being so fond of 
fun is at all against it." 

" No — so Giles says — and some fellows 
must be clergymen, you know. I've got to 
decide during the next few months, and if I 
really feel I ought not, Giles says he shall 
back me. Isn't it odd, my talking in this 
way to you?" 

" Very odd; I was just thinking so." 

" I never do, excepting to him, and not to 
him if I can help it, because he takes ad- 
vantage of nje afterwards ; when I don't work 
he reminds me of things we have talked about. 
I have no business to be out here now with 
you. I ought to be doing my Greek." 
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"Bring it here then, and we wUl do it 
together." 

" Ah ! I want to hear you read Greek ; but 
will you promise to wait for me ? " 

I promised, and while he was gone sat 
under the pear-tree delighted with life and 
spring. 

Tramp, tramp, came a slow foot. I wished 
Valentine had not been so expeditious ; but I 
did not look round. Something was being 
read or said aloud, and I soon observed that 
it was by a far different voice from the cracked 
one I had been listening to that morning. 

The steady foot came on ; there was a 
narrow path before the bench, and I saw Mr. 
Brandon advancing, looking grave and ab- 
stracted. He was conning or reading a speech 
frbm some written notes in his hand, and was 
perfectly unconscious of my presence as I sat 
buried among the bending pear-boughs. 

I heard a sentence as he advanced. He did 
not look up, and would have passed but that 
he had to push aside a branch, in doing which 
he glanced off his notes, and beheld me within 
a yard of his face. 

He started up again with no little surprise, 
and sent the bough swinging in his haste, so 
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that it scattered me and the grass with a 
shower of little flower pearls. 

" Miss Graham ! who would have thought 
it? — and all alone." 

" All alone : that is no misfortune. I am 
very happy." 

" Yes," he answered, *' I see you are. Set 
in a white world of blossom, and lost in 
maiden meditation ; but why did you come 
here?" 

" Because I was locked out of the morning 
room." 

" A sufficient cause, and one that ought to 
make me ashamed of myself, but does not ; 
for, if I may judge by appearance, you are 
very much indebted to me." 

" Yes, it is so long since I set my feet on 
the soft delightful sward, that I wish I might 
stay here all day." 

" You were led here by instinct? " 

" No, by Valentine ; and he is now gone to 
fetch his Greek books, to do some construing 
with me." 

" What a delightful camaraderie seems to 
be established already between you two ! " 

" Birds of a feather, you know." 
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----- - I — 

^' You are joking ; you cannot really feel 
any similarity and equality." 

Being touched kere on a weak point, I 
replied that I felt myself to be a grown-up 
woman while he was only a boy. " But he is 
a very delightful boy," I went on, " for he 
likes me, and likes to be with me." 

" In my eyes he is a charming young fellow, 
a joyous, idle, frank, imreasonable young dog; 
but is every one, even a boy, charming in 
your eyes if he likes you, and likes to be with 
you?" 

" I don't know. I should think not. But 
this sudden friendliness I have not met with 
hitherto; it has the charm of novelty." 

" That charm," he said, quietly, " will most 
likely soon wear off." 

He stood before me pressing the moss with 
his foot, and with the faint shadows of the 
blossom flickering on his face. I think he was 
a little impatient to go on, but he could not 
very well leave me by myself any more than I 
could tell him I liked just as well to be alone. 

" What a time that boy is ! " he presently 
said, looking along the path, and lo ! the ex- 
pression of his face changed suddenly to one 
of considerable embarrassment, his open fore- 
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head flushed slightly, and he made a hasty 
movement as if he would have retreated, but 
checked himself. 

At the same instant I heard several voices, 
Mr. Mortimer's among them, and presently the 
fine white head emerged from the entangle- 
ment of blossoming boughs; then Liz and 
Louisa appeared, and lastly Valentine. 

Giles stood his ground. 

" Bless me," exclaimed Mr. Mortimer, " how 
pleasant it is out here ! I thought you were 
getting up your lecture, Giles," and thereupon 
he sat down by me and cleared his throat 
loudly, and I thought significantly. 

" So I was," answered the step-son, " and 
coming accidentally down here, I found Miss 
Graham sitting all alone." 

At that ill-advised, but most true word, 
"accidentally," both the sisters and Mr. 
Mortimer openly smiled. I was not at aU put 
out of countenance, " the endeared outlines of 
those chimneys " were present to my thoughts, 
if not to theirs. 

" Well," said Valentine, excusing himself 
for having left me, " I am sure I have not 
been gone a quarter of an hour, and I should 
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have been here before, only that I could not 
find my lexicon." 

"We must try to forgive you, my boy," 
said Mr. Mortimer, with a twinkle in his eye, 
" and so must Giles. A quarter of an hour is 
not long, after all, for him to be kept from his 
lecture." 

Here taking up the defence of the oppressed, 
I made a remark as to how I had been locked 
out, and this gradually drew on the whole 
story. 

" Locked him out ! " exclaimed Mr. 
Mortimer, with a puzzled air. 

" Yes, papa," said Lou, " Giles put the 
Oubit out of the window, for making game of 
him at breakfast-time, and then locked the 
door to prevent his getting in again." 

" And I brought Miss Graham here," said 
Valentine; " and we were so happy." 

" But when we unlocked the door," observed 
Liz, " we found it bolted on the outside." 

" Naturally you did," said Valentine. 

'^ And we did not like to ring," she con- 
tinued ; " we thought it would look so odd to 
the servant to find us bolted in, sa we waited, 
hoping Dorothea would come to the outside." 

s2 
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" Where is young Graham ? " asked Mr* 
Mortimer. 

" He is in my room," said St. George, 
" hunting up something about the currency. 
We are going to dine with John Jilortimer to- 
morrow, before the lecture." 

" Oh, he will go with you to the lecture, 
will he ? " said Louisa. 

" Yes; are you going? " 

" We shall if Dorothea would like to go." 

" There are to be some stunning illustrations, 
I can tell you," said Valentine, and Mr. 
Brandon withdrew. 

" You'll see it reported in one of the county 
papers next Thursday," remarked Valentine. 
" St George will figure as our talented What's- 
his-name. ' We have to report another success- 
ful ejQFort from the son of that spirited magis- 
trate and consistent Pinh, who, living not a 
hundred miles from Wigfield, in patriarchal 
comfort,' &c. Then at the end you will read 
how St. George held his audience enthralled, 
and surpassed himself in lively eloquence and 
appropriate illustration : ' We are happy to find 
that Mr. Brandon has entirely recovered after 
his late battle with the turbulent waves of the 
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Atlantic, and that his adherence to the Pink 
cause in this borough is as staunch as ever.' " 
' " Sir, you are impertinent," said his father, 
who had taken care not to speak till he had 
finished all he had to say. 

" Yes, father," replied Valentine, humbly, 
" I am sorry to say that is too often the case," 
and he shook his head and sighed. 

Mr. Mortimer looked at me with an air of 
amusement, that seemed to say. Isn't he a 
funny young fellow ? and continued — *' Giles, 
sir, is an honour to us all; I wonder you are 
not proud of your elder brother." 

" I am," answered Valentine ; " I think it 
must be my being puffed up with pride about 
my relations that makes me so insufferable." 

Mr. Mortimer now declared himself rested, 
and his two step-daughters bore him off, leaving 
Valentine and me to our task. 

So we began to read, and I soon found my- 
self in the position of instructress ; his talent 
evidently was not for languages, and as a 
pupil I found him absolutely provoking ; he 
would not attend to his book ; he stopped so 
often to talk — ^to compliment, — and in his 
horribly cracked voice to sing little snatches 
of songs, that at last we got into a decided 
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dispute, foi* he was perfectly careless and in- 
different, and I was very much in earnest. 
" Oh, come ! '* I exclaimed, as with a ridicu- 
lously broken voice he sang, " If she be not 
kind to me, what care I how fair she be ! " "If 
you do not give your mind to what you are 
about, you will never come to any good." 

He stared at me with surprise. 

I was fluttering the leaves of his lexicon, 
vainly investigating a point that he chose to 
consider settled, and the more I searched the 
more he sang, till at last, thoroughly roused, 
and rather indignant, I gave him a good scold- 
ing, and asked him what he could be thinking 
of to trifle away his time in that way ? 

He turned his clear eyes upon me, ceased to 
sing, and gradually arrived at the conclusion 
that I really was giving him a lecture, that I 
meant what I said, and that I really did regard 
the reading, not as play, but as work. So he 
withdrew his idle' hand from his waistcoat 
pocket, took the book gravely from me, and 
went on construing for full ten minutes with 
exemplary care and a kind of urgency and 
energy that sui^prised me. 

At the end of that time I heard footsteps, 
and saw a little smile begin to tremble over 
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the lips of my companion, but lie did not 
pause till his brother came up and stopped 
before us ; then he clapped to the book, and 
exclaimed with a burst of laughter, " She says 
I ought to be ashamed of myself." 

" So you ought ! " I answered, audaciously, 
but obliged to laugh too. 

" She says I am not in earnest about any- 
thing, and that I shall certainly go to the 
dogs if I don't mend my ways." 

" I uttered no such words, but I said what 
implied as much ; and so I think." 

When I saw Mr. Brandon's amused face, I 
felt suddenly ashamed of the warmth I had 
displayed, and the unguarded things I had 
said to my two days' acquaintance. 

He put aside the pear boughs, came close, 
and sat down on a tree-stump at our feet, 
folding his arms and looking up at us. 

" It appears that you and Miss Graham 
have been quarrelling?" he remarked. 

" Not at all ! " I replied ; '^ but I was read- 
ing with your brother, and he would not give 
his attention to what he was about, so — " I 
hesitated. 

" So you scolded him? " 

" Yes," said Valentine, " she was in such a 
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passion. She is quite flushed now, as you can 
see." 

St. George glanced at my face. 

" Well, Oubit," he said, ''I hope you ap- 
preciate the compliment." 

" Compliment! do you think I like to be 
scolded!" 

" Don't you like that a lady should take 
enough interest in you to be vexed when you 
behave like a child ? " 

" The compliment was of my paying," said 
Valentine, with an easy smile ; " I was natu- 
rally occupied with her and not with the 
lexicon, and she got quite indignant — roused 
— her eyes flashed, and she said such things ! 
I declare she made my cheeks tingle. Miss 
Graham ! " 

'' Yes." 

" I declare I thought for a moment you 
were going to cry." 

Oh ! what an accusation of childishness, and 
I had meant to be so old in all my ways ! I 
looked up, and Mr. Brandon met my eyes with 
a sweet »nd tender smile, such as one bestows 
sometimes on a dear child, and I thought how 
hard it was that I could neither look like a 
grown-up woman nor behave like one. 
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^^ I have often told you," he said to his 
brother, " that your want of earnestness is 
ruinous — deplorable ! Now you have come in 
contact with an earnest nature which cannot 
endure trifling where grave interests are con- 
cerned, see how you have shocked it ! " 

" Well, I shall work harder next time," said 
Valentine, with easy good- nature, " but it's 
not my way to be excited about things. I 
naturally am careless, I suppose." 

" But you should strive against that defect, 
not state it complacently as a fact that you 
have nothing to do with," 

" Well," he answered, " if Miss Graham 
would take me in hand, perhaps I could catch 
a little energy from her; I declare I felt quite 
elevated when she fired up ; I experienced a 
kind of noble rage against myself and every- 
thing. If she could put me into a fury and 
reproach me every day, I could do anything." 

" Probably Miss Graham has something 
better to do than to attend to your Greek." 

I was glad of this proposal, and said I 
should like very much to read with him if he 
really meant to work, and would promise that 
there should be.no more such ridiculous scenes 
as we had just enacted. 
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" What ! you really will read with me? ** he 
exclaimed* 

^ Yes, — of com-se ; I scarcely ever have the 
least chance of being of use ; I cannot think 
of throwing this little one away. It is so 
very unsatisfactory to live entirely for one- 
self." 

" There ! you got that notion out of a book, 
— that is the first thing I have heard you say 
that did not sound natural and real. ^My 
dear Lord, clear your mind of cant* (The 
Great Samuel.)" 

His brother tried to snub him. 

" How do you know what is natural to a 
conscientious person? That feeling — ^that 
notion does come out of a book, but not the 
sort of book you mean." 

" I meant one of those books that Liz and 
Lou are so fond of crying over, where the 
people are so impossibly good and refined and 
conscientious, and yet so invariably miser- 
able." 

" Well, I hate those books too," he 
answered — " cold, low-spirited things." 

Liz and Lou did not look as if their reading 
had depressed them, and I remarked that I 
thought so. 
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" You will change your mind when the 
next Mudie box comes ; won't she, St. George ?" 

" Yes, and people unconsciously imitate 
what they admire, particularly when set before 
them in the guise of a superb young heroine, 
with dark eyes and perfect features that seldom 
relax into a smile, stem duty being all that 
remains to her, — ^love and hope and ease being 
tragically extinguished." 

" Or of a fair girl all feeling," said the 
Oubit, sighing ; " a creature so horribly con- 
scientious that she nearly cries if a fellow does 
but read a line out of some heathen Greek 
without bending his whole soul to the task." 

" I am not expected to recognise anyone 
that I know in the disguise of a girl all feel- 
ing!" 

" I said a fair girl." 

'' And I am not fair and not all feeling. I 
was cross when you were so provoking, that 
was all." 

" You are not fair ? " 

' ' No, I am not, and I do not say that to 
provoke a denial. I do not much care about 
appearances — at least " 

" That sentence began in a very promising 
manner," said Mr. Brandon; "but if you 
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think you are not fair, how odd that you 
should not care ? " 

" You think, then, that if you were a 
woman you should care ? " 

" I am sure of it." 

'' Perhaps you are not thinking of what I 
meant." 

"I was thinking of that delicacy, that 
attractiveness and grace — ^in short, of that 
beauty which distinguishes your sex." 

'' But I was only thinking of that beauty 
which distinguishes one of my sex over 
others." 

" And I understand you to say that you do 
not care about it ? " 

" I do not think it would suit me at all. It 
would want taking care of, like any other gift 
of God ; I should have to change my whole 
manner and conduct on purpose to harmonise 
with it. Yes, I think I am glad it is not 
mine." 

*'Your present style and manner, then, 
would not suit a beautiful young woman ? " 

" No, because it always shows that I am 
very desirous to please." 

" Ah I " said Valentine, " and that you think 
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if you were beautiful, would turn poor fellows' 
heads." 

" You talk," said Mr. Brandon to me, " aa 
if beauty was a fact, and not an opinion." 

" It does not much matter which it is, if 
almost all agree as to its absence or presence." 

"Very true," he answered, and laughed as 
if a good deal amused. 

" I say, St. George," said Valentine, " I 
believe when Miss Graham made that incau- 
tious speech, she only meant that she didn't 
care what you and / thought of her face." 

There was a pause. 

" She cannot deny it. I'll give her while I 
count twelve to do it in." 

I looked up at the tall boy and then down 
at Miss Dorinda's lover, and it seemed to me 
that there was no need to deny it. To have 
beauty and captivate Valentine would be very 
awkward, for I should not be captivated in 
my turn : to have it and be seen by Dorinda 
would perhaps make her tremble, and would 
certainly make her try to prevent my obtdn- 
ing a &ieud. 

''There!" said Yalentiue, "the numbers 
are counted out: ' She lives and makes no 
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" You need not think my indifference is 
magnanimous, it is only natural." 

Valentine laughed. " I know you consider 
me nothing but a boy, and I do not care, but 
really I think you are ten times better-looking 
than many — ^indeed, than most girls — ^far 
better-looking than Fanny Wilson, or Jane 
either." 

A bell had been tinkling for some time, and 
I asked what it was, upon which they both 
rose, and sapng that it was the lunch-bell, 
proposed that we should return to the house. 



END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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to cultivate the observing powers of children. New and 
Enlarged Edition, with 300 Engravings. Crown 8vo, 5J. 

65, Cornhillj and 12, Paternoster Row^ London, 
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XXVI. 

AH ESSAY ON THE CULTUBE OF THE OBSEBVIKG 
POWEBS OF CHILDBEN, Especially in connection with 
the Study of Botany. By Eliza A. Youmans, of New 
York. Edited, with Notes and a Supplement on the Ex- 
tension of the Principle to Elementary Intellectual Training 
in General, by Joseph Payne, Fellow of the College of 
Preceptors : Author of " Lectures on the Science and Art 
of Education," etc. Crown 8vo. 2J. 6d, 
** The little book, now under notice, is expressly designed to make 
the earliest instruction of children a mental discipline. Miss Youmans 
presents in her work the ripe results of educational experience reduced 
to a system, wisely conceiving that an education — even the most 
elementary — should be regarded as a discipline of the mental powers, 
and that the facts of external nature supply the most suitable materials 
for this description in the case of children. She has applied that 
principle to the study of botany. This study, according to her just 
notions on the subject, is to be fundamentally based on the exercise of 
the pupil's own powers of observation. He is to see and examine the 
properties of plants and flowers at first hand, not merely to be informed 
of what others have seen and examined." — PallMcdl Gazette, 

XXVII. 
ALEXIS DE TOCCIXJEVILLE. Correspondence and Con- 
versations with Nassau W. Senior, from 1833 to 1859. 
Edited by Mrs. M. C. M. SiMPSON. Two Vols., Large 
Post 8vo. 21J. 

" An extremely interesting book, and a singularly good illustration of 
the value which, even in an age of newspapers and magazines, memoirs 
have and will always continue to have for the purposes of history." — 
Saturday Revieiv, 

** A book replete with knowledge and thought." — Quarterly Review, 
** Another of those interesting journals in which Mr. Senior has, as 
it were, crystallized the sayings of some of those many remarkable men 
with whom he came in contact." — Morning Post, 

XXVIII. 
Second Edition. 
IN aXJEST OF COOLIES. A South Sea Sketch. By James 
L. A. Hope. Crown 8vo, with 15 Illustrations from 
Sketches by the Author. Price 6^. 

Mr. Hope-s description of the natives is graphic and amusing, and 
the book is altogether well worthy of perusal." — Standard, 

" Lively and clever sketches." — Athenaeum. 

** This agreeably written and amusingly illustrated volume." — Public 
Opinion, 
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XXIX. 

OYEB VOLCANOES; OB, THBOUGH FBANCE AND SPAIN 
IN 1871. By A. Kingsman. Crown 8vo. loj. 6d. 

''The writer's tone is so pleasant, his language is so good, and his 
spirits are so fresh, buoyant, and exhilarating, that you find yourself 
inveigled into reading;, for the thousand-and-first time, a description of 
a Spanish hu\l-figh.t.— Illustrated London News. 

**The adventures of our tourists are related with a good deal of 
pleasantry and humorous dash, which make the narrative agreeable 
reading. — Public Opinion, 

** A work which we cordially recommend to such readers as desire 
to know something of Spain as she is to-day. Indeed, so fresh and 
original is it, that we could have wished that it had been a bigger book 
than it is. " — Literary World, 

XXX. 

ROUND THE WOBLD IN 1870. A Volume of Travels, with 
Maps. By A. D. Carlisle, B.A., Trin. ColL, Camb. 
Demy 8vo, 16^. 

** Makes one understand how going round the world is to be done in 
the quickest and pleasantest manner, and how the brightest and most 
cheerful of travellers did it with eyes wide open and keen attention all 
on the alert, with ready sympathies, with the happiest facility of hitting 
upon the most interesting features of nature and the most interesting 
characteristics of man, and all for its own sake." — Spa:tator, 

"We can only commend, which we do very heartily, an eminently 
sensible and readable book." — British Quarterly Review, 

XXXI. 

Second Edition. 

THE NILE WITHOUT A DRAGOMAN. By Frederic 
Eden. In one vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 7^. 6^. 

" Should any of our readers care to imitate Mr. Eden*s example, and 
wish to see things with their own eyes, and shift for themselves, next winter 
in Upper Egypt, they will find this book a very agreeable guide."— Times, 

" Gives, within moderate compass, a suggestive description of the 
charms, curiosities, dangers, and discomforts of the Nile voyage." — 
Saturday Review, 

** We have in these pages the most minute description of life as it 
appeared on the banks of the Nile ; all that could be seen or was worth 
seeing in nature or in art is here pleasantly and graphically set down. 

. . It is a book to read during an autumn holiday." — Spectator, 
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XXXII. 

Second Edition. 

SCRIPTURE LANDS IN CONNECTION WITH THEIR 

HISTORY. By G. S. Drew, M.A., Vicar of Trinity, 

Lambeth, Author of " Reasons of Faith." Bevelled boards, 

8vo, price ioj. 6^. , ^ 

** Mr. Drew has invented a new method of illustrating Scripture 

history — from observation of the countries. Instead of narrating his 

travels and referring from time to time to the facts of sacred history 

belonging to the different countries, he writes an outline history of the 

Hebrew nation from Abraham downwards, with special reference to the 

various points in which the geography illustrates the history. The 

advantages of this plan are obvious. Mr. Drew thus gives us not a 

mere imitation of ' Sinai and Palestine/ but a view of the same subject 

from the other side . . . He is very successful in picturing to his 

readers the scenes before his own mind. The position of Abraham in 

Palestine is portrayed, both socially and geographically, with great 

vigour. Mr. Drew has given an admirable account of the Hebrew 

sojourn in Egypt, and has done much to popularize the newly-acquired 

knowledge of Assyria in connection with the two Jewish kingdoms. 

Saturday Review* 

XXXIII. 

ECHOES OP A FAMOUS YEAR. By Harriet Parr, 
Author of " The Life of Jeanne d'Arc," " In the Silver Age," 
etc. Crown 8vo, 8j. 6^/. 

** A graceful and touching, as well as truthful account of the Franco- 
Prussian War. Those who are in the habit of reading books to children 
will find this at once instructive and delightful." — Ptiblic Opinion, 

** Miss Parr has the great gift of charming simplicity of style : and if 
children are not interested in her book, many of their seniors will be*" — 
British Quarterly Review, 

XXXIV. 

Second Edition. 
THE SECRET OP LONG LIFE. Dedicated by special per- 
mission to Lord St. Leonards. Large crown 8vo, 5^. 

" A charming little volume, written with singular felicity of style and 
illustration. " — Times, 

**A very pleasant little book, which is always, whether it deal in 
paradox or earnest, cheerful, genial, scholarly." — Spectator, 

** The bold and striking character of the whole conception is entitled 
to the warmest admiration." — Pall Mall Gazette, 

** We should recommend our readers to get this book . . . 
because they will be amused by the jovial miscellaneous and cultured 
gossip with which he strews his pages." — British Quarterly Review, 

65, Cornhill, and 12, Paternoster Row, London, 
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XXXV. 

JOURNALS EEPT TSi FRANCE AND ITALY, FROH 1848 
TO 1862. With a Sketch of the Revolution of 1848. By 
the late Nassau William Senior. Edited by his daugh- 
ter, M. C. M. Simpson. In two vols., post 8vo, 24J, 

** The present volume gives us conversations with some of the most 
prominent men in the political history of France and Italy ... as 
well as with others whose names are not so familiar or are hidden under 
initials. Mr. Senior has the art of inspiring all men with frankness, 
and of persuading them to put themselves unreservedly in his hands 
without fear of private circulation. " — Atketusum. 

** The book has a genuine historical value." — Saturday Reoitw, 
' * No better, more honest, and more readable view of the state of 
political society during the existence of the second Republic could well 
be looked for." — Examiner, 

XXXVI. 

Second Edition. 

CATHOLICISM AND THE VATICAN. With a Narrative of 
the Old Catholic Congresses at Munich and Cologne. By J. 
LowRY Whittle, A.M., Trin. ColL, Dublin. Crown 8vo, 

** We cannot follow the author through his graphic and lucid sketch 
of the Catholic movement in Germany and of the Munich Congress, at 
which he was present ; but we may cordially recommend his book to 
all who wish to follow the course of the movement." — Saturday Review. 

"A valuable and philosophic contribution to the solution of one of 
the greatest questions of this stirring age." — Church Times, 

XXXVII. 

NAZARETH : ITS LIFE AND LESSONS. In small 8vo, 
cloth, 5J. By the Author of "The Divine Kingdom on 
Earth as it is in Heaven." 

**/« Him Tvas life^ and the life was the light of men?^ 

"A singularly reverent and beautiful book; the style in which it 
is written is not less chaste and attractive than its subject." — Daily 
Telegraph. 

''Perhaps one of the most remarkable books recently issued in the 
whole range of English theology. . . . Original in design, calm 
and appreciative in language, noble and elevated in style, this book, wd 
venture to think, will live. — Churchman^ s Magazine, 
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Forthcoming Novels. 



L 

SEETA. By Col. Meadows Taylor, Author of " Taia," etc. 

In three vob. 

II. 

A LITTLE WOBLD. By Geo. Manville Fenn, Author of 
** The Sapphire Cross," " Mad," etc. Three vols. 

III. 

CIVIL SEBVICE. By J. T. Listado, Author of " Maurice 
Rcynhart." 2 vols. 

IV. 

VANESSA. By the Author of " Thomasina," &c. 2 vols. 

V. 

THE OITEEN'S SHILLING. By Capt. Arthur Griffiths 
Author of " Peccavi ; or, Geoffrey Singleton's Mistake." 
2 vols. 

VI. 

CHESTERLEIOH. By Ansley Conyers. 3 vols. 

VII . 

SQUIRE SILCHESTER'S WHIM. By Mortimer Collins, 
Author of "Marauis and Merchant," "The Princess 
Clarice," &c. 3 vols. 
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vni. 

WHAT 'TIS TO LOVE. By the Author of " Flora Adair 
" The Value of Fosterstown;" etc. Three vols. 

IX. 

JOHANNES OLAE. By E. de Wille. Translated by F. E. 

BUNNETT. 

The author of this story enjoys a high reputation in Germany; and 
both English and German critics have spoken in terms of the warmest 
praise of this and her previous stories. She has been called "The^ 
* George Eliot ' of Germany." 

X. 

TOO LATK By Mrs. Newman. Two vols., crown 8vo. 

xr. 

USETTE'S VENTUBE. By Mrs. Russell Gray. Two 
vols., crown 8vo. 



"♦•♦• 



Recently Published Novels. 



I. 

OFF THE SKELLIQS. By Jean Ingelow. (Her first 
Romance.) In four vols. [?«J^ ready, 

II. 
THE DOCTOR'S DILEMHA. By Hesba Stretton, 
Author of " Little Meg,** etc., etc. [7^^^ out 

III. 
HONOR BLAKE ; THE STORY OF A PLAIN WOMAN. 

By Mrs. Keatinge, Author of " English Homes in India." 
Two vols., crown 8vo. \yiist out, 

IV. 

THE SPINSTERS OF BLATGHINaTON. By Mar. 
Travers. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 

" A pretty story. In all respects deserving of a favourable recep- 
tion." — Graphic, 

** A book of more than average merit, and worth reading. — Examiner, 
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V. 

THE PRINCESS CLABICE. A STOBY OF 1871. By 

Mortimer Collins. Two vols., crown 8vo. 

''Mr. Collins has produced a readable book, amusingly characteristic. 
There is good description of Devonshire scenery ; and lastly there is 
Clarice, a most successful heroine, who must speak to the reader for 
herself." — Athenaum, 

** Very readable and amusing. We would especially give an honour- 
able mention to Mr. CoUins's * vers de sociit€y the writing of which has 
almost become a lost art." — Pall Mall Gazette, 

** A bright, fresh, and original book, with which we recommend all 
genuine novel-readers to become acquainted at the earliest opportunity." 
— Standard, 

VI. 

A GOOD MATCH. By Amelia Perrier. Author of " Mea 
Culpa." Two vols. [y«j/ out, 

** Racy and lively." — Athenaum, 
** Agreeably written." — Public Opinion, 

'* As pleasant and readable a novel as we have seen this season." — 
Examiner. 

** This clever and amusing novel." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

VII. 

THOMASINA. • By the author of " Dorothy," " De Cressy/' 
etc. Two vols., crown 8vo. [yust out. 

**We would liken it to a finished and delicate cabinet picture, in 
which there is no brilliant colour, and yet all is harmony ; in which no 
line is without its purpose, but all contribute to the unity of the work." 
— AthencBum, 

** For the delicacies of character-drawing, for play of incident, and 
for finish of style, we must refer our readers to the story itself : from the 
perusal of which they cannot fail to derive both interest and amuse- 
ment." — Daily News. 

** This undeniably pleasing story." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

VIII. 

THE STORY OP SIR EDWARD'S WIFE. By Hamilton 
Marshall, Author of " For Very Life." One vol., crown 
8vo. [yust out. 

"There are many clever conceits in it. . . . Mr. Hamilton 
Marshall proves in ' Sir Edward's Wife * that he can tell a story 
closely and pleasantly." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

** A quiet graceful little story." — Spectator. 
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IX. 

UNEED AT LAST. By F. E. Bunnett. One vol, crown 
8vo. 

* * * Linked at Last ' contains so much of pretty description, natural 
incident, and delicate portraiture, that the reader who once takes it up 
will not be inclined to relinquish it without concluding the volume." — 
Morning Post. 

'A very charming story."— ^^« Bull, 



ti 



X. 

PERPLEXITY. By Sydney Mostyn. Three vols., crown 
8vo. [Just out, 

"Shows much lucidity, much power of portraiture, and no incon- 
siderable sense of humour." — Examiner, 

" The literary workmanship is good, and the story forcibly and 
graphically told." — Daily News, 

" Written with very considerable power, the plot is original and 
. . . worked out with great cleverness and sustained interest." — 
Standard, 

XI. 

CRUEL AS THE GRAVE. By the Countess von Bothmer. 
Three vols., crown 8vo. 

" JeaUnisj is cruel as the Grave,^* 

"The Wise Man's motto is prefixed to an interesting, though some- 
what tragic story, by the Countess von Bothmer. , . . Her German 
prince, with his chivalrous affection, his disinterested patriotism, and his 
soldieriike sense of duty, is no unworthy type of a national character 
which has lately given the world many instances of old-fashioned 
heroism." — Athenceum, 

"An agreeable, unaffected, and eminently readable novel." — Daily 
News, 

XIL 

HER TITLE OF HONOUR. By Holme Lee. One vol, 
crown 8vo. (Second Edition.) 

" It is unnecessary to recommend tales of Holme Lee*s, for they arc 
well known, and all more or less liked. But this book far exceeds 
even our favourites, Sylvan HoWs Daughter^ Kathie Brande, and 
Thomey ffall^ because with the interest of a pathetic story is united 
the value of a definite and high purpose."— •^^^f/'a/iTr. 

"A most exquisitely written story." — Literary Churchman, 
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III. 

THE OFEBATIONS OF THE FEEtST ABKY TO THE 
CAPITULATION OP METZ. By Von Schell, Major in 
the Chief General Staff, with Maps, including one of Metz 
and of the country around, which will be the most perfect 
yet published of that district. In demy 8 vo. Uniform with 
the above. [In preparation. 

•^* The most important events described in this work are the battles 
of Spichern, those before Metz on the 14th and i8th August, and (on 
this point nothing authentic has yet been published) the history of the 
investment of Metz (battle of Noisseville). 

This work, however, possesses a greater importance than that derived 
from these points, because it represents for the first time from the official 
documents the generalship of Von Steinmetz. Hitherto we have had 
no exact reports on the deeds and motives of this celebrated general. 
This work has the special object of unfolding carefully the relations in 
which the commander of the First Army acted, the plan of operations 
which he drew up, and the manner in which he carried it out. 

IV. 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE GEBJMCAN ARMIES IN 
FRANCE, FROM SEDAN TO THE END OF THE 
WAR OF 1870-1. With large Official Map. From the 
Journals of the Head-Quarters Staff. By Major William 
Blume, of the Prussian Ministry of War. Translated by 
E. M. Jones, Major 20th Foot, late Professor of Military 
History, Sandhurst. Demy 8vo. Price 9^. 

** The work of Major von Blume in its English dress forms the most 
valuable addition to our stock of works upon the war that our press has 
put forth. Major Blume writes with a clear conciseness much wanting 
in many of his country's historians, and Major Jones has done himself 
and his original alike justice by his vigorous yet correct translation of 
the excellent volume on which he has laboured. Our space forbids our 
doing more than commending it earnestly as the most authentic and 
instructive narrative of the second section of the war that has yet ap- 
peared." — Saturday Review. 

** The book is of absolute necessity to the military student. . . 
The work is one of high merit and . , . has the advantage of being 
rendered into fluent English, and is accompanied by an excellent mili- 
tary map." — United Service Gazette, 

**The work of translation has been well done; the expressive Ger- 
man idioms have been rendered into clear nervous English without 
losing any of their original force ; and in notes, prefaces, and introduc- 
tions, much additional information has been given." — Athentsum, 
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V. 

TEE OPEEATIONS OF THE SOUTH AEMT IN 
JANUAEY AND PEBEUARY, 1871. Compiled from 
the Official War Documents of the Head- Quarters of the 
Southern Army. By Count Hermann von Wartens- 
LEBEN, Colonel in the Prussian General StaiL Translated 
by Colonel C. H. voN Wright. Demy 8vo, with Maps. 
Uniform with the above. Price dr. 



VI. 

THE CAMPAIGN OF THE FIEST AEMY IN NOETHEEN 
FEANCE. (Against Faidherbe.) By Colonel Count Her- 
mann VON Wartensleben, Chief of the Staff of the First 
Army. In demy 8vo. Uniform with the above. 

[In preparation, 

N.B. — It is believed that General Beauchamp Walker, of Berlin, 
will translate this work. 

VII. 

TACTICAL DEDUCTIONS FEOM THE WAE OF 1870-1. 

By Captain A. VON BoGUSLAWSKl. Translated by Col. 
LuMLEY Graham, Late i8th (Royal Irish) Regiment. 
Demy 8vo. Uniform with the above. Price ^s, 

"In all essential things, according to our conviction, the author has 
rightly apprehended the lessons of the late war, and his views are a 
guide and criterion that will be of service to every officer." — MUitair 
Wochenblatt. 

" Major Boguslawski's tactical deductions from the war are, that 
infantry still preserve their superiority over cavalry, that open order 
must henceforth be the main principles of all drill, and that the chassep6t 
is the best of all small arms for precision. . . . We must, without 
delay, impress brain and forethought into the British Service ; and we 
Cannot commence the good work too soon, or better, than by placing 
the two books (* The Operations of the German Armies ' and * Tactical 
Deductions') we have here criticised, in every military library, and 
introducing them as class-books in eveiy tactical school." — United 
Service Gazette. 

VIII. 

EASTT INTEEKCHICENTS. By A Brialmont, Colonel on 
the Belgian Staff. Translated by Charles A Empson, 
Lieutenant R.A Nine Plates. , Price 6s, 
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The Cornhill Library op Fiction. 



It is intended in this Series to produce books of such merit 
that readers will care to preserve them on their shelves. They 
are well printed on good paper, handsomely bound, with a 
Frontispiece, and are sold at the moderate price of 

35. 6d. each. 



I. 



BOBINGBAY. By Charles 
Gibbon. With a Frontis- 
piece by Hennessy. [Ready, 



II. 



KITTY. By Miss M. Be- 
tham-Edwards. [Ready, 



III. 



HIEELL. By John Saun- 
ders, Author of "Abel 
Drake's Wife." [Ready, 



IV. 



ONE OP TWO. By J. Hain 
Friswell, Author of " The 
Gentle Life," etc. 



V. 



BEADY MONEY MOBTI- 
BOY. By J. S. Rice. 



VI. 

FOB LACK OF GOLD. By 

Charles Gibbon, Author 
of " Robin Gray." 

Vll. 

ABEL DBAEE'S WIFE. By 

John Saunders, Author 
of " HireU." 

VIII. 

GOD'S PBOTIDENCE 
HOUSE. By Mrs. G. 
LiNNiEUS Banks. 

IX. 

A FIGHT FOB LIFE. By 

MoY Thomas. 

X. 

THE HOUSE OF BABY. 

By Mrs. George Hooper, 



Other Standard Novels to follow. 
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Shortly will be Re-issued, with additions to each part, 

W. C. Bennett's Poems, in Five Parts, 

at One Shilling each, 

BABY MAY, THE WOBIT WEDDING BING, AND OTHEB 
HOME POEMS. With Illustration by Watson. 

aUEEN ELEANOB'S VENGEANCE, BALLADS, AND 
NABBATIVE POEMS. 'With Illustration by Watson. 

SONGS BY A SONG-WBITEE. With Steel Portrait. First 
Series. 

SONGS BY A SONG-WBITEE. With Illustration by 
Watson. Second Series. 

POEMS OF THOUGHT AND FANCY, AND ONE HUN- 
DEED SONNETS. With Illustration by Watson. 



I. 
SONGS FOB SAILOES. By W. C. Bennett. Cr. 8vo. 5^. 
With Steel Portrait and Illustrations. [Shortly. 

II. 

PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

A Collected Edition, in Five Volumes, of 
THE POETICAL AND PEOSE WOEES OF BOBEBT 

BUCHANAN. 

III. 
WALLED IN, AND OTHEB POEMS. By the Rev. Henry 
J. BULKELY. Cr. 8vo, ss, [Now ready, 

IV. 
SONGS OP LIFE AND DEATH. By John Payne, Author 
of " Intaglios," " Sonnets," "The Masque of Shadows," etc. 
Crown 8vo, 5J. MJ^^l out, 
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SONGS OF TWO WORLDS. 

By a New Writer. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth, 5j. 



f f ■ 



The 'New Writer* is certainly no 
tyro. No one after reading the first two 
poems, almost perfect in rhythm and 
all the graceful reserve of true lyrical 
strength, can doubt that this book is the 
result of lengthened thought and assidu- 
ous training in poetical form. . . . 
These poems will assuredly take high 
rank among the class to which they 
belong." — British. Quarterly Review ^ 
April ist. 

" No extracts could do justice to the 

exauisite tones, the felicitous phrasing 

,and delicately wrought harmonies of 

some of these ^ocmsT' ^Nonconformist y 

March 27th. 

" Are we in this book making the ac- 
quaintance of a^ fine^ and original poet, 
or of a most artistic imitator ? And our 
deliberate opinion is that the former 
hypothesis is the right one It has a 
purity and delicacy of feeling like morn- 
ing air." — Graphic^ March i6tA, 

* If these poems are the mere preludes 
of a mind growing in power and in in- 
clination for verse, we nave in them the 
promise of a fine poet. . . . The verse 
describing Socrates has the highest note 
of critical poetry." — Spectator, Feb. 17 th, 

EROS AGONISTES. By£. 

B. D. Crown Svo, 3^. 6d, 

**The author of these yerses has 
written a very touching story of the 
human heart in the story he tells with 
such pathos and power, of an affection 
cherished so long and so secretly. . . . 
It is not the least merit of these pa^es 
that they are everywhere illuminea with 
moral and religious sentiment suggested, 
not paraded, of the brightest, purest 
character."— »S'/tf«^<fl!y!(/. 

VII. 

THE LEGENDS OF ST. 

FATBICK, & OTHER POEMS. 

By Aubrey de Vere. Crown 
8vo, 5^. 

"We have marked, in almost every 
I)age, excellent touches from which we 



know not how to select. We have but 
space to commend the varied structure 
(X his verse, the carefulness of his gram- 
mar, and his excellent English. AU who 
believe that poetry should raise and not 
debase the social ideal, all who think that 
wit should exalt our standard of thought 
and manners, must welcome this contri- 
bution at once to our knowledge of the 
past and to the science of noble life. — 
Saturday Review, 

VIII. 

THE XHTN OF STRAKOS 

IIE^TINGS, AITD OTHES 
POEMS. By Mortimer Col- 
lins. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

** Mr. Collins has an undercurrent of 
chivalry and romance beneath the trifling 
vein of good humoured banter whidi 15 
the special characteristic of his verse. 
. . . The * Inn of Strange Meetings ' 
is a sprightly piece." — Atheneeum. 

"Abounding in quiet humour, ip bright 
£incy^ in sweetness and melody of ex- 
pression, and, at times, in the tenderest 
touches of pathos."— Grtf/A*V. 

IX. 

ASPROMONTE, ft OTHER 

POEMS. Second Edition, cloth, 

" The volume is anonymous ; but there 
is no reason for the author to be ashamed 
of it. The * Poems of Italv' are evidently 
inspired by genuine enthusiasm in the 
cause espoused ; and one of them, 'The 
Execution of Felice Orsini,' has much 
poetic merit, the event celebrated being 
told with dramatic force." — Atheneeum. 

"The verse is fluent and free." — 
spectator, 

X. 

THE DREAM AND THE 

DEED, AITD OTHER POEMS. 
By Patrick Scott, Author of 
** Footpaths Between Two 
Worlds," etc. Fcap. Svo, 
cloth, 5j. 

"A bitter and able satire on the vices 
and follies of the day, literary, social, 
and political." — Standard, 

"Shows real poetic power coupled 
with evidences of satirical energy." — 
Edinburgh Daily Review. 
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Life and Works op the 
Rev. FRED. W. ROBERTSON. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 



LIFE AKD LITTEBS OF THE LATE BEY. FBED. W* 

HOBEBTSOir, M.A. Edited by Stopford Brooke, M.A., 
Hon. Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Library Edition, in 
demy 8vo, with Steel Portrait. 12s, 

A Popular Edition, in one vol., price 6s., is now ready. 

A New Edition, in two volumes, uniform with the Sermons, price 
7j. 6d,, will be ready shortly. 



SERMONS :— Price 3^. 6d. per vol 

First Series . . . . Small crown 8vo. 

Second Series . , . Small crown 8vo. 

Third Series .... Small crown 8vo. 

Fourth Series . • . Small crown 8vo. 

EZrOSITOBY LECTURES ON ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE TO 

THE COBINTHXAI^S. Small crown 8vo. 5^. 

AN ANALYSIS OF lOt. TENNYSON'S "IN ULEMOEIAIC." 

(I)edicated by permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcap. 8vo. 2s, 



IN PREPARATION. 

LECTURES AND ADDRESSES ON LITERARY AND 

BOCIAt. TOPICS. Small crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 

THE EDUCATION OF THE HXnSICAN RACE. Translated 
from the German of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Fcap, 8vo. 
2s. 6d, 



A LECTURE ON FRED. W. ROBERTSON, M.A. By the 

Rev. F. A. Noble, delirered before the Young Men's Christian 
Association of Pittsburgh, U.S. is, 6d. 
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Sermons by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M.A. 

Honorary Chaplain to Her Majesty the Queen, 



I. 

THE LIFE AND WORK OF FBEDEBICK DENISON 
MAUBICE. A Memorial Sermon. Crown 8vo, sewed, is, 

II. 

CHRIST IN MODERN LIFE. Sermons preached in St. 
James's Chapel, York Street, London. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. ^s, 6cl. 

'* Nobly fearless and singularly strong . . . carries our admi- 
ration throughout." — British Quarterly Review, 

III. 

FREEDOM IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Second 
Edition. Six Sermons suggested by the Voysey Judgment. 
In One Volume. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3J. ^d, 

"Everyone should read them. No one can be insensible to the 
charm of his style, or the clear logical manner in which he treats his 
subject." — Churchman* s Monthly, 

**We have to thank Mr. Brooke for a very clear and courageous 
exposition of theological views, with which we are for the most part in 
full sympathy." — Spectator, 

** Interesting and readable, and ^characterized by great clearness of 
thought, franluiess of statement, and moderation of tone." — Church 
Opinion, 

** A very fair statement of the views in respect to freedom of thought 
held by the liberal party in the Church of England." — Blackwood^s 
Magazine, 

IV. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN ST. JAMES'S CHAPEL, YORE 
STREET, LONDON. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

" No one who reads these sermons will wonder that Mr. Brooke is a 
great power in London, that his chapel is thronged, and his followers 
large and enthusiastic. They are fiery, energetic, impetuous sermons, 
rich with the treasures of a cultivated imagination." — Guardian, 

*' Mr. Brooke's sermons are shrewd and clever, and always readable. 
He is better off than many preachers, for he has something to say, and 
says it."— Churchman* s Magazine, 

*' A fine specimen of the best preaching of the Episcopal pulpit." — 
British Quarterly, 
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Books on Indian jSubjects. 



I. 

THE EIJEOPEAK IN INDIA. A Hand-book of practical 
information for those proceeding to, or residing in, the 
East Indies, relating to Outfits, Routes, Time for Departure, 
Indian Climate, etc. By Edmund C. P. Hull. With a 
MEDICAL GUIDE FOR ANGLO-INDIANS. Being 
a compendium of Advice to Europeans in India, relating 
to the Preservation and Regulation of Health. By R. S. 
Mair, M.D., F.R.C.S.E., late Deputy Coroner of Madras. 
In one vol., post 8vo, 6s, 

*' Full of all sorts of useful information to the English settler or tra- 
veller in India." — Standard. 

'* One of the most valuable books ever published in India — valuable 
for its sound information, its careful array of pertinent facts, and its 
sterling common sense. It is a publisher's as well as an author's * hit/ 
for it supplies a want which few persons may have discovered, but which 
everybody will at once recognise when once the contents of the book 
have been mastered. The medical part of the work is invaluable." — 
Calcutta Guardian, 

II. 

EASTERN EXFEBIENCES. By L. Bowring, C.S.I., Lord 
Canning's Private Secretary, and for many years the Chief 
Commissioner of Mysore and Coorg. In one vol., demy 
8vo, I dr. Illustrated with Maps and Diagrams. 

" An admirable and exhaustive geographical, political, and industrial 
survey. " — Athemxum, 

"The usefulness of this compact and methodical summary of the 
most authentic information relating to countries whose welfare is in- 
timately connected with our own, should obtain for Mr. Lewin Bowring's 
work a good place among treatises of its kind. " — Daily News, 

"Interesting even to the general reader, but more especially so to 
those who may have a special concern in that portion of our Indian 
Empire." — Post, 

** An elaborately got up and carefully compiled work." — Home News, 
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III. 

A MEMOIB OF THE INDIAN SURTEYS. By Clement 
R. Markham. Printed by order of Her Majesty's Secre- 
tary of State for India in CouociK Imperial 8vo, \os, 6d, 

IV. 

WESTERN INDIA BEFORE AND DURING THE MUTI- 
NIES. Pictures drawn from Life. By Major- General Sir 
George Le Grand Jacob, K.C.S.I., C.B. In one vol., 
crown 8vo, js. 6d, 

" The most important contribution to the history of Western India 
during the Mutinies, which has yet, in a popular form, been made 
public." — AthetuBum . 

" The legacy of a wise veteran, intent on the benefit of his counUymen 
rather than on the acquisition of fame." — London and China Express, 

**Few men more competent than himself to speak authoritatively 
concerning Indian affairs." — Standard, 

V. 

EXCHANGE TABLES OF STERLING AND INDIAN 
RUPEE CURRENCY, upon a new and extended system, 
embracing values from one farthing to one hundred 
thousand pounds, and at rates progressing, in sixteenths of 
a penny, from is, ()d, to 2s, ^d, per rupee. By Donald 
Fraser, Accountant to the British Indian Steam Naviga- 
tion Co., Limited. Royal 8vo, los, 6d, 

VI. 

A CATALOGUE OF IILAPS OF THE BRITISH POSSESSIONS 
IN INDIA AND OTHER PARTS OP ASIA. Published 
by Order of Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India in 
Council. Royal 8vo, sewed, is, 

A continuation of the above, sewed, price 6^., is now ready. 



Messrs, Henry S, King 6f* Co, are the authorised agents 
by the Government for the sale of the whole of the Maps 
enumerated in this Catalogue. 
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Now Reeufy, crown %vo, price $s, 

TB£ FOEKS OF WAtEB TS BAIlT AlTD ElVEBS, ICE 
AlO) GLACIERS. With 32 Illustrations. By J. Tyn- 
BALL, LL.D., F.R.S. 



BEING VOLUME ONE OF 
THE 



IJ(TERNATIOt(AL SCIENTIFIC SEBIES. 



Messrs. Henry S. King & Co. have the pleasure to announce that 
under this title they are issuing a Series of Popular Treatises, 
embodjdng the results of the latest investigations in the various de- 
partments of Science at present most prominently before the world. 

The character and scope of the Series will be best indicated by a 
reference to the names and subjects included in the following List ; 
from which it will be seen that the co-operation of many of the most 
distinguished Professors in England, America, Germany, and France 
has been already secured. 

Although these Works are not specially designed for the instruction 
of beginners, still, as they are intended to address the nonscientifie 
public, they will be, as far as possible, explanatory in character, and 
free from technicalities. The object of each author will be to bring his 
subject as near as he can to the general reader. 

The Series will also be published simultaneously in New York by 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. ; in Paris by M. Germer BaiUi^re ; and in 
Leipzig by Messrs. Brockhaus. The volumes will all be crown 8vo 
size, well printed on good paper, strongly and elegantly bound, and will 
sell in this country at a price not exceeding Five Shillings, 



Professor Tyndall's volume will be followed by 
PHYSICS AND POLITICS. By Walter Bagehot, and 
FOOD. By Dr. Edwajid Smith, F.R.S. 

Prospectuses of the Series may be had of the Publishers. 



INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES-FIRST LIST. 



Prof. T. H, Huxley, LL.D., P.K.8. 

BodUy Motion and Conscious- 
ness. 

Dr. W.B. Carpenter, IIuD.,P.B.8. 
The Principles of Mental 
Physiology. 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart., F.B.S. 
The Antiquity of Man. 

Prof. Rudolph Virchow. 
Morbid Physiological Action. 

Prof. Alexander Bain, LL.I). 

Relations of Mind and Body. 
Prof. Balfour 8tewart,IiL.D.,F.B. 8. 

The Conservation of Energy. 

Walter Bagehot, Bsq. 

Physics and Politics. 
I>r.H.CharltonBastian,M.D.,F.B.8. 

The Brain as an Organ of 

Mind. 
Herbert Spencer, Esq. 

The Study of Sociology. 
Prof. William 0dling,P.B.8. 

The New Chemistry. 
Prof. W.Thiselton Dyer,B. A., B.Sc. 

Form and Habit in Flowering 

Plants. 
Dr. Edward Smith, F.B.S. 

Food. 
Prof. W. Kingdom Clifford, M.A. 

The First Principles of the Ex- 
act Sciences explained to the 

non-mathematical . 

Mr. J. N. lockyer, P.B.S. 

Spectrum Analysis. 

W. Lauder Lindsay, M.D., P.E.S.E. 
Mind in the Lower Animals. 

Dr. J. B. Pettigrew, M.D., P.E.S. 

Walking, Swimming, and Fly- 
ing. 
Prof. John Tyndall, LL.D., P.B.S. 
The Forms of Water in Rain 
and Rivers, Ice and Glaciers. 



Prof. A. C. Bamsay, LL.D., F.B.S. 

Earth Sculpture: Hills, Val- 
leys, Mountains, Plains, Rivers, 
Lakes; how they were Pro- 
duced, and how they have been 
Destroyed. 
Dr. Henry Maudsley. 

Responsibility in Disease. 

Prof. W. Stanley Jevons. 
The Logic ot Statistics. 

Prof. Michael Foster, M.D. 

Protoplasm and the Cell Theory. 

Bev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.8. 

Fungi: their Nature, Influences, 
and Uses. 
Prof. Claude Bernard. 

Physical and Metaphysical 
Phenomena of I-.ife. 

Prof. A. Qnetelet, 

Social Physics. 
Prof. H. Sainte Claire Deville. 

An Introduction to General 

Chemistry. 
Prof. Wurta. 

Atoms and the Atomic Theory. 

Prof. D. Qnatrefages. 

The Negro Races. 
Prof. Lacaze-Duthiers. 

Zoology since Cuvier. 

Prof. Berthelot. 

Chemical Synthesis. 
Prof. J. Bosenthal. 

(Sut>ject not yet received.) 

Prof. James D. Dana, M.A., I1L.D. 
On Cephalization ; or, Head- 
Characters in the Gradation 
and Progress of Life. 

Prof. S. W. Johnson, M.A. 
On the Nutrition of Plants. 

Prof. Austin Flint, Jr., M.D. 
The Nervous System and its Re- 
lation to the Bodily Functions. 

Prof. W. D. Whitney. 
Modem Linguistic Science. 
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